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LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL 


t 

Department of the Interior, 

Office of Education, 
Washington, D. C., April 22, 1930. 
Sir: Schools were never so dependent upon adequate library facil- 
ities as they are at the present time. This condition has come about 
largely through modern school curricula which demand for their 
execution largo collections of books, magazines, and other reading 
mat ter relating to many subjects. At the presrtit^me much stress is 
being placed upon the necessity for well-trained teachers and super- 
\.-*>rs of instruction. It is poor economy to provide a highly trained 
teaching personnel ami withhold the tools necessary for good instruc- 
tion. Libraries, like maps, globes, blackboards, and laboratory equip- 
ment, are- tools of instruction. c “ 

The need for better library facilities for children living in the rural 
ureas of our countryis very great. The seriousness of the situation is 
pointed out in the opening chapters of this study. 

Those persons who are concerned with ways and means for the 
improvement of library facilities for rural schools in their respective 
\ States should have a knowledge of whatris being done along similar 
lines in other States. This study shox^s, Rv each of the 48 States, 
the principal State agencies that are directing library service for rural 
• schools; and describes the administrative machinery that these agen- 
cies have, set up for the performance of their duties. It also discusses 
the chief i ural school library activities of the agencies. I believe that a 
knowledge of the contents of the study will be. of great assistance to 
State educational and library officials, members of State legislatures, 
leaders in educational, civic, and farm organizations, and all others 
who are responsible for improving library service for rural schools. I 
recommend, therefore, that It be published as a bulletin of the Office 
of Education. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Wm. Joh n Cooper. 

Commissioner. 


The Secretary of th£ Interior. 
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Chapter I 

Introduction 


At the present time more emphasis than ever before is being placed 
upon the improvement of library service for rural schools. This is 
evidenced chiefly by the demand created by certain types of teach- 
ing for libraries, by the problem of providing activities for children of 
superior niental abilities, by the need <>f cultivating the natural desire 
that most children have for reading, and by the increased interest in 
adult education. 


Modern psychology amba new philt by of education have 
wrought changes in teachi% during the [ few years. The prac- 
tice of requiring children to memorize the contents of a few pages of 
a textbook is being replaced by the project method, the Dalton pian, 
etc., which encourage children to make their own investigations 
through the modi uni of books, magazines, newspapers, pictures, 
museums, and personal interviews. A single textbook on a subject, 
no matter how complete it may be, can not supply all the data neces- 
sary in solving the many problems arising from a project. It is im- 
possible to carryout effectively* the newer methods of teaching unless 
childron^ have across to hooks and other reading matter treatingtof 
various subjects. 

Children in the rural schools, in working out their problems, must 
get much information from book* that city children obtain firet hand 
For example, urban children experience the thrills of the celebrations 
that cities give to Lindbergh. Museums and botanical and zoologi- 
cal gardens afford opportunities for city children to obtain first-hand 
knowledge of plant and animal life and objects of interest from all 
parts of the world. Schools, churches, and other organizations in 
cities provide, to a far greater degree than do similar organisations, 
in rural regions, opportunities for children to hear lectures — often 
illustrated— from noted people, not only from various sections of the 
United States hut from foreign countries as well, and to make other 
contacts that widen the intellectual and social horizon 
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Every teacher is confronted with the problem of keeping ch’ldren 
-of superior mental abilities busy. This is a difficult, problem, espe- 
cially for the teacher in the small rural school with its multiplicity of I 
grades and subjects. To keep such children marking time while 
their classmates catch up with them inculcates habits of laaieess and 
indifference. The better school systems are solving the problem of 
working children of supernormal abilities up to their capacities by 
providing courses of instruction which require different amounts of 
work suited to the needs of slow, normal, and gifted children. Such 
course.s of study require extra reading for children of superior mental 
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| LIBRARY EXTENSION AGENCIES AFFILIATED WITH DEPARTMENTS OF EDUCATION 
B DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION STAFF MEMBERS ASSIGNED TO SCHOOL LIBRARIES 
0 library' AGENCIES SUPERVISE SCHOOL LIBRARIES 
g LIBRARY AGENCIES EXTENDING SOME SERVICE TO SCHOOLS 
Qno library extension agenct or AGENCY not functioning 


abilities. Many rural schools are unable to use such courses because 
they do not have access to jhe rend ing'mat ter required therein. Id 
their study of differences in the mental abilities of children, Terman 
and Lima found that exceptionally bright children read on an aver- 
age three or four times as many books as children of average- 
intelligence. 1 

Recent studies of children’s reading show that most children, after 
they have mastered the mechanics of reading, havtv a natural desire 
for reading. One such study -that of Terinoi* and Cima — draws the 
following concluaioh regarding this craving for reading.' 


The twelfth or thirteenth year usually markB the beginning of what is called 
the “reading erase.” Never again in his life does the average individual read 


1 Children's Reading. By Lewis Tennan serf Margaret Lima. 
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M many books in one year as lie reads at 12 or 13. Boys generally reach this 
maximum at 13, but girls, who mature more rapidly than boys, usually read their 
greatesl number of books at r2. J / 

Another evidence of the natural desirivof children to read is noted 
in the fact that children in pities who have access to public libraries 
frequent the reading rooms of such libraries in large numbers by tho 
time they reach tjie tipper grades of the elementary schools. Many 
children living in the rural sections of the country have no oppor- 
tunity to satisfy their craving for reading, due to a lack of school and 
other library facilities. Doctor Finley, formerly commissioner of 
education of the State of Now ^ork, says that if the child does not 
read, once he has learned to read, he is likely to become asinuch of an 
illiterate ns if he had never learned, and so defeat the. very purpose of 
his darly training. 4 f ^ 

The increased interest in adult education is making it more and 
more necessary for every individual to obtain much information from 
hooks. This is particularly true of people living in tho rural dis- 
tricts— more especially of those living in the isolated sections — for 
people so located must get from books much information that people 
living in cities get through evemng schools, lecture courses, and per- 
sonal contacts of many and varied kinds. In a democracy it is 
essential, not only from the standpoint of the individual but also 
from that of the. Nation, that every child capable of learning to read 
shall develop a desire for reading and a taste for wholesome literature 
in order that^>uch child when an adult may intelligently assume the 
duties of franchise and ritlmr responsibilities of citizenship. The 
burden of accomplishing this ideal for the approximately 19,000,000 
children living in the rural sections of the country rests largely upon 
the binary services available for rural schools. 

Purpose of This Study and^Sources of Data 

This study was made for the purpose of determining the principal 
St#to agencies that arc devoting any considerable portion of their 
lime to improving library facilities for rural schools - to secure informa- 
tion relative to tho administrative machinery tnat such agencies 
havf set uty for'the performance of their duties; to compare the like- 
nesses and to show the differences of the principal rural school library 
activities of these agencies; and to give such statistical and other 
data as are available, showing to what extent the various agencies 
are improving library conditions in rural schools. 

The data were obtained from a study of such printed matter as is 
available in the Office of Education library , in the Library of Congress, 

’Ibid., p 27. ^ 

n ' r ' nl *f ,ohn n In ,h * fwword of An Annotated, Classified, and Graded List of Book* Suitable for 
wMlo Elementary School Libraries. The University of the State of New York. 1019. 
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and other libraries in Washington , 13. C\, bv correspondence and 
personal interviews with educational and library officials, and by 
visits to rural schools. 

The printed matter examined included the school laws of the various 
States; recent reports and other publications concerning school 
libraries issued by State departments of education,, State library com- 
missions, State libraries, the American Library Association, and the 
National Kdueation Association; educational- surveys and libi*aiy 
studies; and the leading books and magazine articles relating to the 
subject of rui*nl school libraries that have been published within 
recent years. 

Information not found in the .libraries in Washington, 13. (\, was 
secured through correspondence with library and educational officials 
in the various States. The chief executive heads of State depart- 
ments of education, State libraries, and State library commissions 
cooperated 1 - in verifying synopses showing the principal activities of 
library officials and divisions in each of then various departments, 
libraries, and corfimissions ; ami the Ameiican Library Association, 
gawe helpful suggestions and information and reviewed the manu- 
script. ' 

State departments of education, State library commissions, and 
State libraries wdre visited and library officials interviewed in (’on-, 
neeticut, Massachusetts, Now Jersey, New York, nnd Ohio. Rural 
schools — particularly those of the one and two teacher types— Were 
visited in Connecticut, Massachusetts, New Jersey, and New York, 
for the purpose of observing their library facilities and noting to what 
extent library books were used by the children in the schools. 

It is hoped that the information given in thojtudy will he of benefit 
to all States interested m establishing and de\*>ping central agencies 
that are capable of furnishing the leadership necessary to stimulate 
the development of adequate library facilities for the children living 
in the rural areas r of the country. 

* 
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Chapter II 

Present Rural School Library Situation 

I 


. . Al ()f si inly it is rffeirnblc -to know what kind of 

library service is provided for rural schools in the various States. 
•Statist leal data and other information are found chiefly in reports of 
Shite departments of (‘duration, State library commissions, State 
libraries and educational surveys, and in school library studies. 
I nfortunatcly, reports of most State departments of education give 
hut little data concerning small rural schools; educational surveys 
usually do not include the subject of school libraries, pud hut few 
selioo^ library studies have boon made. The information concerning 
school libraries given in reports of State libraries and commissions 
relates chiefly to the circiilatinnof traveling libraries. 

Provision for State financial support for libraries in rural school 
districts is provided by law in 15 States, for county support in 13 
vStntes, and for loenl district support (in States in which the county 
is not the local unit, fjar school administration) in 23 States. Pro- 
vision for State support is mandatory in 4 of the l. r > States and per- 
missive only to supplement, funds raised locally in the remaining 11 
States.. Provision for county support is mandatory in (> of the 13 
States, mandatory only to supplement funds raised locally in 3, per- 
mitted unconditionally in 2, nnd permitted only to supplement funds 
raised locally in 2. Ijoral district support is mandatory in 4 of the 
23 Stntos ' mandatory in 5 States if districts wish to share in State 
funds, and mandatory in 1 other State when funds nro raised by 
school patrons, and speoifienTly permitted in 13 States. 1 
• In Minnesota, Michigan, New York, Oregon, Wisconsin, and a 
few other States in whifh public funds have been appropriated for 
libraries for\a considerable number of years, collections of library 

books are found generally in the rural schools 4^-^ 

In States in which either little advantage is taken of laws permit- 
ting expenditures of public funds for school libraries, or in which 
there, a re no laws providing for such expenditures, pareAt-tcaeher 
associations and other organizations are frequently instrumental in 
p wing libraries in rural schools. Such organizations in Delaware 
and Maine are expending considerable energy in this direction. Tho 
State superintendent of Delaware says thtot. the majority of the books 
»n th e libraries of rural sc hools have been Secured through teacher 


Uthrop, Killih A. Hute lawn conwnln* (Uncial rapport for rural school libraries 
Umilv No. SI, March, 1920. IV 8. Om«o( Education. (Mimeographed.) 
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and community cooperation, particularly through the efforts of the 
parent-teacher associations. One of the objects of the School Im- 
provement League of Maine -is to make good reading mat ter available 
for boys and girls living in tho rural communities of that State. 

In Connecticut, Massachusetts, and other New England States 
the rural schools draw on the public libraries for books. In Cali- 
fornia, a State in which county libraries have been developed more 
extensively than in any other State, the rural schools make very 
considerable use of such libraries. 

State libraries and State library commissions are furnishing rural 
schools with traveling libraries in a number of States, but in most 
of the States only a limited number of rural schools are served hv 
such libraries, largely because the funds are insufficient to provide 
such service for all the schools, "" 

School Library Data in Reports of State Departments of Education 

Most of the annual and biennial reports of State departments of 
education give certain statistical data pertaining to school libraries. 
In general, these data show for each county the number of volumes 
in school libraries and the amounts spent for library books during 
the current school year. Some reports give in addition the esti- 
mated value of all the books in school libraries. Such data give 
but little insight into the real library situation. A knowledge of the 
number of volumes in a school library means but little unless it is 
known to what extent such volumes can be msed by the children 
attending the school. It is not uncommon to find in rural schools 
books that are entirely unsuited for the children attending the schools. 
Before it can be known to what extent expenditures for library books 
have added to the efficiency of the schools, it is^necessary to have 
certain other information, such as the number and character of the 
books •purchased and the grades represented in the school. 

Another difficulty in regard to school library' statistics found in 
reports of State departments of education is that in most instances 
there is no way by which statistics for schools located in the small 
towns ^nd cities can be separated from those of schools located in 
the open country and small villages. 

The reports for Kansas and Wisconsin are exceptions in that they 
give certain school library data for 1-teacher and other small rural 
schools. These data were assembled for 5-year periods and aVe given 
in Tables 1 and 2. A comparison of tho data given in Table r shows 
a decrease for each succeeding school year in the number of 1 -teacher 
schools in Kansas, and with one exception an increase for each suc- 
ceeding school year in the number of such schools with libraries. It 
is anticipated that subsequent reports will show a considerable in- 
crease not only in the number of l-teacber schools with libraries, 
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but also in the number of volumes in such libraries, for in 1925 the 
legislature of Kansas enacted a law making it mandatory on the 
part of school districts to expend at least $5 per teacher each year 
for library books. 

The amounts spent for library 7 books in rural and State-graded 
schools in Wisconsin for the school years 1923-24 to 1927-28, inclu- 
sive, are given in Table 2. The terms “rural” and “State-graded" 
are technical terms that apply particularly to Wisconsin. In th«rt 
State a “rural” school is a l-teacher school located outside $ town 
or village, which complies with certain standards authorized by law 
and by regulations of the State superintendent of public schools; 
and a “State-graded” school is a graded school located in a district 
that does not maintain a high school and that complies with certain 
standards authorized by law and by regulations of the State super- 
intendent of schools. Districts including rural and State-graded 
•schools, as well as others in Wisconsin; are assured a library fund 
of at least 20 cents per person of school age residing in the school 
district by reason of a legislative act which makes it mandatory on the 
part of county treasurers to withhold that amouftt for the purchase 
of library books from the State common school fund. The number 
of volumes in the rural school libraries of Wisconsin increased from 
1,389,550 to approximately 1,500,000 during the 5-year period from 
1923-24 to 1927-28, inclusive. 


Fable 1 . — Number of libraries and volumes in 1 -teacher schools in Kansas, 1921 
* lo 1925, inclusive 


l 

1-leachcr schools 

Years 

1021 

1022 

1 

ira 

j 

1924 

1925 

Tidal number in Stale 

Number n ith llhntries 

7,413 
ft. 234 
33H.905 

7,303 
0,303 
370, ftl 1 

-.m 

6,464 
387, 593 

7,243 

6.024 

428,831 

7,223 
ft. 577 
420, 103 

Numl>er of volumes in libraries 



Table 2. — Atnotints spent for library books in rural and Stale-graded schools in 
Wisconsin, 1923-24 to 1927-28, inclusive 


Amount sjient for books In— 

School years 

1923-24 

1924-25 

1925-26 

1036-27 

1027-28 

KuraJ schools 

$24. 784. 22 
0.000. 18 

$35,350.94 
10, 039. 57 

$36,841.80 

11,073.43 

$41, 232. 00 
11,031.00 

$43,565. 27 
11,694.43 

State Yrad*1 schools 



The following data from reports of departments of education in 
Arizona, Arkansas, Maine, North Dakota, and Tennessee show the 
need for libraries in rural schools. During the school year 1925-26 
the average number of library books per pupil in average daily attend- 
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once in the elementary schools of Arizona was 2.1. More than two- 
thirds of the elementary schools and nearly one-fourth of the high 
schools of Arkansas were without libraries in 1927. • In 1928 Maine 
reported 3,254 public schools located in rural communities and only 
1,698 schools, including urban and rural, with libraries. North 
Dakota, which is largely a rural State, reported 335 out of a total of 
5,523 schools, 4,735 of which were 1-teacher schools, not having 
libraries as required by law in 1920. In 1928, 3,310 of the 6.02G 
schools in the county school districts of Tennessee were without 
libraries. 

What Educational Surveys Show 

From the few educational surveys that give information relative to 
library facilities in rural schools it appears that not only is there 
insufficient space for libraries, but also that there is a lack of books, 
and«that such books as are found in the libraries are not adapted to 
the needs of children. Recent educational surveys in Florida, New 
York, Texas, Virginia, West Virginia, and county surveys in J^niisiana 
(parishes) and Texas contain some information regarding school 
libraries. * 

The Florida survey states that there are but few rural schools with 
libraries. In discussing -tho buildings and equipment connected 
with the rural high schools of New ^ ork, the Rural School Survey of 
New ^ ork says, that the library equipment, not including books and 
magazines, is little inore^than half what it. should be if rural high- 
school pupils are to have advantages comparable to those of pupils 
in city high schools, particularly in the phases of high-school work that 
are dependent upon libraries . 3 

According to the Texas educational survey, 44 per cent of the one 
and two teacher schools from which library data were obtained had 
no libraries. In others 13 per cent had 10 or fewer books. The 
authors state that, judging from experience, many of the books in 
the school libraries had no significance for children, partibularly 
those enrolled in the first four grades. Seventy per cent of the one 
and two teacher white schools and 50 per cent of the three and four 
teacher white schools studied in Texas had neither magazines nor 
newspapers. It is emphasized in the report that since a large 
portion of the reading done by the average individual to-day is in 
the field of magazines and newspapers, it would seem {,hat the school 
should assume the responsibility for teaching children how to read 
newspapers and magazines profitably. 4 

The Virginia survey calls attention to the fact that the provision 
of the law of that State which makes available for school libraries 
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* Educatlona l 8urv# *’ CommlMloc and 8urvey suit Report to the Legldituni, State of Florid*. l»». 
P» 98J. 

* Rural School Survey ot Now York 8tatc. Tho Rural High School. P. 78. 

* Teuo Educational Surrey Report, Vol. V. C ounce of Study and Iortructlod. Pp, 380-300. 
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State funds to supplement funds raised locally has increased the 
number of volumes in school libraries within recent years. However, 
there was found to be a great loss in the number of books from year 
to year due to the fact that in many instances no one is charged with 
definite responsibility for their care. The condition in this respect 
is somewhat better in the high schools- than in elementary and 
consolidated schools. Student activities, donations, and State aid 
have been the chief means of support of libraries. Practically all of 
the public-school libraries have been largely dependent for their 
income upon student activities. 1 * * * 5 * 

libraries in many schools of West Virginia were examined by the 
members of the survey staff. They found parents and teachers 
making heroic efforts to raise money to purchase books for school 
libraries by means of ice-cream suppers and entertainments. Often 
this hard-earned money was spent for books that could not be used 
in the schools. It is suggested that communities which are making 
real efforts to build up their school libraries be furnished carefully 
prepared lists of books adapted to the needs of pupils in the various 
school grades. 8 * 

In a survey made by the State department of education in Wash- 
ington Parish, La., it was found that libraries in the small schools of 
the parish are noticeably absent. The seven, high schools of the 
parish have made commendable progress in providing small libraries 
that serve within their limitations. 7 

For the past few years the bureau of extension of the University of 
Texas has been conducting a number of rural surveys in various 
counties of that State. . Reports from Karnes, Runnels, Wichita, and 
Williamson Counties give some information on school libraries. In 
Karnes County it was found that many of the books in the rural 
school libraries were not adapted to the needs of the children of 
elementary school age. 8 In Runnels Qounty the maximum number 
of books in the library for any one school was 450. Eleven schools 
reported that they had from 3 to 100 books each that were of no use 
to them.® In Wichita County the rural scholastic population of 
2,471 children had a total school library equipment of only 1,240 
volumes. 10 In Williamson County the children in the common school 
districts had less than one library book per child." 

1 Public Education In Vinctnlfl. Report to tho Educational Commission of Virginia of a Survey of tbt 

Public Educational System of the State. M. V. O’Shea, director. Pp. 440-450. 

•Survey of Education in West Virginia. Vol I, Organ lint ion, Administration, and Finance, Pp. 

184-185. 

1 Foote, John M. An Administrative and Financial Study of the Washington Pariah School System. 

Bulletin No. 112. State Department of Education. Louisiana. Auguii, 1927. P. 43. 

• A Study of Rural School* in Karnes County. University of Texas Bulletin No. 2244. 1922. P. 31. 

1 A 8tudy of Rural Schools in Runnels County, Tex. University of Texas. University of Texas 
Bulletin No. 2426. 1V24. P. 24. 

“ A Study of Rural Schools In Wichita County. University of Texas Bulletin No. 2243. 1922. P. 10. 

u A study of Rural Schools In \V Ullamson County. University of Texts Bulletin No. 2238. 1922. P. 44 . 
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What School Library Studies Show 

From the school library studies that are available and upon which 
comments are made in the following paragraphs, it appears that many 
rural schools in the States and localities in which such studies have ' 
been made are without library’ books; that most of the books in rural 
schools with libraries may be classed as fiction; that many books in 
school libraries have no significance for children; and that children are 
reading books far too easy for them. 

Reports of library surveys of Barry and Jackson Counties, Mich., 
show’ that the small libraries in the rural schools are not meeting the 1 
needs of the children. Although some schools had accumulated a 
number of books, many of these were old supplementary textbooks 
of little present-day value. No additional books had been added to 
the libraries of the 1 -teacher schools in Barry County’ for a number of 
years, due to the fact that money available for library purposes was 
used to purchase dictionaries and encyclopedias. It was found that 
the yearly reading of seventh ancHhghth grade pupils in Jackson 
County was limited to a few poorly selected books. 12 

A study of children’s reading in the rural districts of 55 counties in 
Minnesota 13 and an examination of rural school libraries in these 
districts in the fall of 1924 show that of the books in school libraries 
43.55 per cent are classed as fiction. The poorest allotment is found 
in books. relating to the social sciences, such’as geography, travel, 
history, and biography. 

Other findings relating to children’s reading in Minnesota are that 
many children have read only a few books, some not any ; that they 
lack a definite knowledge of authors and book titles and are reading 
books far too easy for them. Tho conclusion drawn from the study ■ 
is that teachers need to be more familiar wdth children’s books in 
order that they may be hotter fitted to direct children in the right kind 
of reading, and that they need to have a definito knowledge of the 
suggestive graded lists of children’s reading, especially the Minnesota 
graded list, in order that they may develop in children the ability to 
read what is suitable for them at their different age levels. 

Responses to questionnaires by county superintendents, in a study , 
made in Nebraska sjiow that 62.5 per cent of tho schools in 79 of the 
93 counties of tho State have libraries. In 48 countios tho money for 
purchasing the books was earned by the schools themselves; in 14 it 
was appropriated by the districts; and in 13 it was earned in part 
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11 Report! of Library Survey! of Barry and Jackson Counties, Mich. American Association for Adult 
Education, 41 East Forty-second 8treet, New York City, (Mimeographed.) 

11 A 8tody of the Reading of Rural School Children, Grades Four to Eight. State Department of 
Education, Minnesota. (Mimeographed.) 
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by the^schools and appropriated in part by the districts. In 37 
counties the books are largely fiction; in 19 reference works 
predominate. 14 

In a study of library opportunities of South Dakota published in 
1928 it is stated that there are about seven library books per pupil in 
the public schools of that State, including rural, consolidated, and 
independent schools. This average has prevailed since 1920. The 
number of volumes replaced each year through the library fund offsets 
books discarded and destroyed. 15 

Excerpts from summarizations of school library studies made in 
Michigan, Illinois, and Ohio, and quoted by Gray, are as follows; 16 

Vaughn found the average number of books in 40 rural schools of 
Michigan to be 242. It is explained that this large number of t^poks 
may be partly accounted for by the fact that money paid to the State 
for penal fines must be used exclusively for school libraries. 

Data found in an unpublished master’s thesis by Rethlingshafer 
give certa)n information regarding the number of books in school 
libraries id 39 one-teacher element ary schools, 4 centralized schools, 
and 4 high schools in Adams County, III. ; and 12 centralized schools 
in Butler County, Ohio. The total number of books in the 39 one- 
teacher rural schools of Adams County, 111., was 2,000. Almost one- 
fifth of these hooks were reported as unsuitable for use in any grade. 
There were no library books in 9 of the schools and the average number 
of books per pupil was 4. 

Inequality of service was evident both in counties and in the 
various types of schools studied. For example, in the case of the 
39 one-teacher schools there were 262 pupils in 20 schools who had 
access to a total of 281 books, while there were 273 pupils in 19 schools 
who had access to 1,719 books. In the case of the elementary grades 
of the centralized schools, 901 pupils in 9 schools had access to 1,210 
books, while 91 6 pupils in 7 schools had access to 2,723 books. Among 
the high schools, 247 pupils enrolled in the 4 high schools and in the 
high-school departments of the 4 centralized schools in Adams 
County, III., had access to 2,016 books; and 256 pupils in the high- 
school departments of 4 centralized schools in Butler County, Ohio, 
had access to a total of 3,933 books. The average number of books 
for each pup>l in both the elementary and high schools ranged from 
less than 1 in the first grade to 11 in the high school. 

M Clark, I. N. The Rural School Library. In Twenty-sixth Biennial Report of the State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, 1910-1021, Nebraska. Pp. 4fW7. 

14 80,1 Dakota Slat* College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, Brookings. Equalising library oppor- 
tunities in South Dakota. Pp. 20-21. 

14 Gray, William 8. Summary of Reeding Investigations. University of Chicago. 1W&. Pp 20-23. 
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A study made bv Ashbaugh and reported by Buckingham shows a 
range from 16 to 488 volumes in rural schools in one county in Ohio. 
A classification of titles showed 40 per cent belonged to the field of 
English literature; 17 per cent to science; 15 per cent to history and 
citizenship; 11 per cent were textbooks; and the remainder . were 
reference books as well sis books relating to geography, biography, 
and agriculture. Reports were also secured from the superintendents 
of 10 other Ohio counties who sent lists of books from their average 
and poorest libraries. The number of books per school in the 10 
libraries classified by the superiiitendents as averago varied from 29 
to 215. The average number of volumes in the poorest libraries w r as 
50 and in the so-called “average” 131. 


A ■ 
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Chapter III 


Principal State Agencies Directing Library Service for Rural Schools 


> 

The principal State agencies directing library service for rural 
schools are: (a) State departments of education, and (6) State library 


extension agencies — that is, State libraries, with extension as one 
function, and State library commissions. 


In 16 States library extension agencies are affiliated with depart- 


cies divisions or bureaus in departments of education; (6) by placing 
the governing board of the State library agency in the department of 
education; (c) by giving the State board of education authority to 
appoint the personnel of the State library board ; and (d) by making 
the State’s chief school officer supervisor of library extension. The 
practice of affiliating State library extension agencies with State 
departments of education is the result of a growing tendency to cen- 
tralize all of a State’s predominantly educational activities. 

A * the present time State Jibrary extension agencies function 
sions or bureaus in departments of education in 12 States — 
Arkansas, California, Connecticut, Massachusetts, Minnesota, New 
York, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Tennessee, Utah, Vermont, and 
Washington. 

In one State — Ohio — the State library, with extension as onefunc- 
tion, is affiliated with the State department of education, by virtue 
of an act passed by the Ohio Legislature in 1921, which created a State 
library board in the department of education and made the State 
director of education chairman of the board. 

In one other State — Virginia — the St$te board of education is given 
legal authority to appoint the board of directors of the State library, 
except the law library. 

In two other States — Idaho and Maryland — State library commis- 
sions are affiliated with State departments of education by legislative 
acts that give the State board of education or the chief State school 
officer supervision of library extension. The laws of Idaho provide 
that the State board of education shall supervise, govern, and direct 
the State library commission. The State superintendent of schools 
in Maryland became the supervisory head of the library extension 
agency through a recent legislative act. 


State Library Extension Agencies Affiliated with Departments of Education 


ments of education in the following ways: (a) By making such agen 
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.. 1 

That possibly there is a movement to form affiliations between i 

State library agencies and departments of education is exemplified 
by the fact that in each of the 16 States, except Connecticut, New 
York, Virginia, and Rhode Island, such affilift 4 ions are comparatively 
recent. Sinco 1911 State library extension agencies have been' con- 
solidated with departments of education in the following States: i 
California, Massachusetts, Minnesota, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, Ohio, ! 
Vermont, and Washington; library extension divisions have been 
established in departments of education in Arkansas and Utah; and 
State school authorities have been given supervision of State library 
commissions or State libraries in Idnho and Maryland. School libra- 
rians are employed in 5 of the 16 States, viz, Minnesota, New York, 
Pennsylvania' Tennessee, and Virginia, c 

In California the county library organizer of the staff of thc^State 
library, a division of tho State department of education, performs 
duties similar to those of State school library supervisors. 

Furthor information concerning tho affiliation of State library ex- 
tension agencies with State departments of education, titles of offi- 
cials or divisions that direct service for rural schools, and othor details 
regarding the typos of organization are givon in tho following para- 
graphs for each of the 16 States, except Idaho and Maryland. 

In 1921 the Legislature of Arkansas enacted a law providing that 
a free library service bureau be placed in tho State department of 
education and be operated by it. Tho bureau did not begin to func- 
tion until 1923, as no appropriation was forthcoming until that date. 

As one porson had charge of all tho activities of the bureau until 
1930, only a small proportion of her time could be devoted to schools. 

In 1930 the work of this bureau wae greatly strengthened by a finan- ! 
cial grant from the Julius Rosenwala fund. This fund provides State 
aid to any of the Southern State library agencios that need it and 
that meet certain conditions stipulated by the fund. The grant re- 
ceived by the Arkansas free library service bureau,, together with the 
increased State appropriation made necessary to take advantage of 
the Rosenwald offer, has raised the annual budget of the bureau from 
$2,000 to $7,750. 

The State library of California became a division of the State de- 
partment of education in July, 1927, by reason of an act passed by 
tho California Legislature of that year. The chief of tho division is 
known as the State librarian-. 

The Connecticut public library committee was established in 1893. 

It Is appointed annually by the State board of education and is essen- 
tially an adminis^-ative division of it. The title of the officer who 
directs work for tie sohools is “Visitor and inspector of libraries." 

1 Petition of iohool librarian temporarily vacant 
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Tho Legislature of Massachusetts placed the free public library 
commission under the supervision of the State department if educa- 
tion in 1919. It now functions as the division of public libraries, 
State department of education. f 

In 1919 the library activities of Minnesota were consolidated into 
a division of the State department of education known as the library 
division. The work of tho library division falls into three lines: (a) 
Supervision and aid of public-school libraries; (6) advisory and in- 
structional work for public libraries; and (c). tho operation of the 
traveling and reference library. Tho first of these has always been 
a function of the State department of education, and the second and 
third were formerly carried on by the public-library commission. The 
assistant director of libraries in charge of school libraries and the 
librarian of the traveling library aro the officials thfit have most to 
do in promoting library service for rural schools. 

New York is placed with the group of States in which Stat6 library 
agencies affiliate with State departments of education because the 
University of the State of New York corresponds to departments of 
education in other States. At present two divisions of the University 
of the State of New York direct library service^ schools: (1) The 
library extension division; and (2) the State libraiV Tho library ex- 
tension division has, sined its establishment, eithqr functioned as a 
* section of tho State library or as a division of the university. It was 
established in 1891 as a section of^ho State library, and since 1907 it 
has been a division of the university. Two sections of the library 
extension division extend servico to schools: (a) School library super- 
vision through its supervisor of school libraries and assistant super- - 
visor of school libraries; and ( b ) tho traveling library section. The 
State library, through its reference section, lends books and debate 
material to schools. 

The Ohio State library directs library servict^tfor rural schools as 
follows: Through its main division it acts as a central source of 
supply for every school library in the State, furnishing through 
interlibrary loans unusual and expensive books not found in smaller 
collections; the State circulation department cooperates with all 
schools in filling mail requests for books to supplement the collections 
of books in the schools; the reference department takes care of 
general reference work for rural schools and makes bibliographies 
and reading lists on subjects requested by the schools; the library 
organization department collects information about school libraries 
and assists schools in classifying, cataloguing, and organizing school 
libraries; and the traveling library department gives state-wide 
book service to rural schools. Tho policy of this department is to 
furnish books to groups qf children in communities in which publio 
libraries do not exist. 
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'In ft legislative reorganization of the State government of Pennsyl- 
vanift in 1923 the powers and duties of the State library and museum 
wore transferred to the department, of public instruction, and It 
now 1 functions as a division of the department. In 1921 a director i 
of school libraries was added to the staff of tho Apartment of public 
instruction At the present time the position of director of school 
libraries is temporarily vacant. The State superintendent of public 
instruction says that, when the position is filled it will be placed in 
the library extension sectioiuof the State library and museum division 
of the department of public instruction. I 

The State board of education in Rhode Island exercises the func- J 
tions of a library commission. Activities relating to library service 
for schools are performed chiefly hv the commissioner of education, 
who selects books for school libraries, and. the library visitor who 
administers traveling libraries and aids public libraries in establishing 
branch libraries in schools. 

The department of education in Tennessee assumed school library 
duties in 1919, when a director of school libraries was employed by 
authorization of the legislature. In 1925 traveling libraries were 
transferred from the State library to the department of education. 

A rural school librarian is now' a mcmV'r of the State department of 
education staff. 

The Legislature of Utah in 1911 gave the State board of education 
authority to appoint, a secretary of libraries and gymnasiums. For a 
few years the position was not filled because of financial stringency, 
but in June, 1925, a secretary aJ State library service was appointed 
on part time. 

By an act of the General Assembly of Vermont the free public 
library commission of that State was placed under the supervision 
of the State department of education .in 1923, and now functions as 
the “free public library department” of the State department of 
education. 

The supervisor of textbooks and school libraries in the State 
department of education in Virginia supervises expenditures of 
State-aid libraries for rural schools and encourages the development 
and growth of libraries in such schools. The extension division of 
the State library, whose members are appointed by the State board 
of education, supplies schools with traveling libraries. The com- 
► mission which recently surveyed the educational system of Virginia 
recommends that the State’s sejiool library activities be merged and 
lodged in the State department of education.* 

The State library and the traveling library service of Washington 
were consolidated with the department of education by action of the 
1929 legislature, which abolished the former State library committee 

1 Report of tb# Commission to Survey tbe Educational System of VlrglnU submitted to the 
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and transferred its powers and duties to the superintendent of public 
instruction. The books of the former tr&veling library (56,000 
volumes) have been loaned by the State department of education to 
the counties and schools of th£ State as incentives for establishing 
county or community library service. The books will be made 
permanent gifts to counties or communities establishing proper 
library service. 

Departments of Education with School Library Staff Members 

Departments of education in four States — Alabama, Louisiana, 
North Carolina, and Wisconsin— Avhose relationship to State library 
agencies is neither that of affiliation nor supervision, include staff 
members who give all or a considerable portion of their time to the 
, direction of library service for rural schools. 

In Alabama supervision of school libraries is one of the duties 
assigned to the division of school and community betterment in the 
State department of education. • Certain duties pertaining to school 
libraries have been performed by the State Department of Education 
of Alabama since 1911, when the legislature of that State passed an 
act providing State aid for the establishment and maintenance of 
. libraries for rural schools. 

State aid for school libraries has been distributed by the department 
of education in North Carolina since 1901. Since 1923 the State 
inspector of elementary schools had been performing this and other 
duties pertaining to school libraries — in all devoting about one-fifth of 
her time to the work. In July, 1930, it is expected a director of 
school libraries will be employed on full time. ^ 

In September, 1929, the State department of education of Louisiana 
added a supervisor of school libraries to the staff. This officer will 
eveg^ually give attention to all phases of school libiary tvork. At 
the present time special effort is beifilg made to assist high schools in 
meeting the library standards recently adopted by the commission 
on secondary schools of the association of colleges and secondary, 
schools of th<J Southern States. The department of education 
cooperates with the Louisiana Library Commission. Together the 
two agencies are working out policies for joint service to schools and 
communities by parish (county) libraries 

In Wiscbnsin two members of the staff of’tho State department of 
education give full time to the direction of school library activities — 
a supervisor of school libraries and an assistant supervisor of school 
libraries. 

' School Library Activities of Departments of Education in Other States 

*11 

Replies received from State departments of education in the 
renaming 28 States show that, while no officials are assigned work 
^pertaining to school libraries that requires any considerable portion 
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of theii^ time,' some few activities relating to rural school libraries 
arc carried on by various members of the departments— especially by 
elementary and high school supervisors. These activities are con- 
cerned chiefly with the preparation of lists ef books from which 
selections are to be made for school libraries, the promotion of reading ! 
courses for children, the administration of State funds for school 
libraries, and the establishment of a minimum level of library attain- 
ment for schools seeking to meet the requirements for standardization. 

The replies indicate further that State departments of education 
nq£ only cooperate with State library commissions and other agencies 
thni are attempting to improve library service for rural s< bools, but 
that some of them make special effort* to emphasize the need of 
libraries as necessary aids in the use of improved methods of teaching. 
It is common for the State’s chief school officer to bc^n ex officio 
member of the State’s library' agency. 

State Library Extension Agencies Supervise School Libraries 

The circulation of traveling libraries, the lending of books and pam- 
phlets (sometimes picturos) for short periods, are tho usual services 
extended to rural schools by State library extension agencios. In 
addition to this service, State library extension agencies in two States— 
Indiana and Michigan — employ school library supervisors; andlhe 
' New Jersoy public library commission and the Oregon State library, 
whilo designating no special staff members as school librarians, appor- 
tion public-school library funds and carry out certain policies per- 
taining to the improvement of library service for rural schools in each 
of their respective Statos. 

The Indiana Public Library Commission, which since 1925 has 
become a part of a large State department known as the Indiana 
Library and Historical Department, has been supervising school, 
libraries since 1904, when a school library supervisor was added to the 
staff. From 1916 to 1920, inclusive, there was no school library 
supervisor on the staff, but the work was carried on by othor mem- 
bers of the commission until 1921, when such supervisor was again 
employed. 

In Michigan, work pertaining to the supervision of school libraries 
formerly functioned under the State library commission. In 1921 the 
legislature abolished the commission and transferred its duties and 
powers to tho State library. Due to lack of funds, all field-work 
ceased until July, 1924, when funds were secured to -establish the 
extension division of the State library, which includes a supervisor 

of school libraries. ‘ 

v 1 1 
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Rural School Service of State Library Extension Agencies in Other States 

In addition to the 10 States in which State libraiy extension 
agencies are alliliated with State departments of education and the 
4 States in which such agonoies either employ school librarians or 
oxercise definite supervisory powers over school libraries, Stato library 
extension agencies in 22 States either direct certain services for rural 
schools or hope to direct such services in thg near future. These 
States and tho agencios are: State library commissions— Colorado,. 
Dataware, Georgia r Towa, Kansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, Mississippi 
Missouri, Nebraska, New Hampshire, New Mexico, North Carolina, 
North Dakota, Oklahoma, South Carolina, South Dakota, and 
\\ isconsin. State libraries with extension as one function— Florida, 
Illinois, Maine, and Texas. 

A report from tho newly organized Florida State Library Board 
shows thaVone of tho objectives of.the board is that the State library 
shall lend books to 'rural communities with the hope that such action 
will build up sentiment for the establishment of county libraries. 

State library extension service was established in New Mexico in 
connection witlrthe State museum by the legislature of 1929. An 
announcement of tho contemplated activities of tho sorvice shows that 
traveling libraries will- be available4)r the schools as well as the 
personal assistance of the dirodfcr of tho service. 3 

In 1925, the League of Library Commissions began operating the 
work of the Louisiana Library 'Commission as a 5-year demonstra- 
tion by moans of a special grant of $50,000 providod by tho Carnegie 
Corporation. Particular emphasis is being placed on tho establish- 
ment of county libraries. 4 

Funds have just been secured for the operation of the State library 
agency in South Carolina which was established without appropria- 
tion by an act of tho 1929 legislature. One thousand dollars was 
raised by individual subscriptions and $4,000 was gived by the 
Rosen wald Fund. The law states that one of the objectives of this 
agency is to devise and carry into effect methods by which free 
public libraries can be extended to the rural districts of tho State. 

States Without Library Extension Service 

In three States— Arizona, Nevada, and Wyoming— library exten- 
sion agoncios have not boon established by law. According to the 
American .Library Association, the Wyoming State libraiy os actu- 
ally performing some of tho functions of a State library agency. 
In two other States Montana and West Virginia — the necessary 
legislation has boon passed, but at the present writing funds are not 
availa ble m ei ther of t hese Sta tes to put^ the work in operation. 

•State library exteiuioD. New Meiico School Review, September, 19* P U. 

• Library uunslon. American Library Awooletlon. Chicago, i»». p. Ui. ' 
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The Alabama Department of Archives and History has definitely 
given up the limited amount of library extension work that it for- 
merly carried on. Plans are under way to create in that State at the 
next meeting of the legislature a State library commission. 

* Summary 

Forty-three States are directing library service for rural schools, 
either through their State departments of education or their State 
library extension agencies, or both. Iir 3 of the 43 States— Louisiana, 
North Carolina, and Wisconsin — both State departments of educa- 
tion and State library extension agencies are directing such sendee, 
making a total of 46 State educational and library agencies in the 43 
States that are directing library service for rural schools. 

In 16 of the 43 States4ibrarv extension agencies are affiliated with 
departments of education either through making library extension a 
division or bureau of the department of education (12 instances), or 
by creating a library board in the department of education (one in- 
stance, Ohio), or by making the appointmont of the library board a 
function of the St^ate department of education (one instance, Vir- 
ginia), or by giving the State chief school officers supervision of the 
library extension agencies (two instances, Idaho and Maryland). 

State departments of education in 4 of the 43 States have on their 
staffs members who give all or a considerable portion of their time to 
the direction of library service for "rural schools. 

State library extension agencies in 4 of the 43 States either have 
school library supervisors on their staffs or have general supervisory 
powers over school libraries; and in 22 of the 43 States they direct 
some service for rural schools. 

The 43 States and the names of the 46 educational and library ex- 
tension agencies directing library service for rural schools are as 
follows : 

I. Educational agencies — 

A. States in which State library extension agencies are affiliated 
with departments of education: 

Arkansan — Department of education, ffcc library service bureau. 

California — State department of education, of which the State 

library is n division. 

• * * 

Connecticut — State board of education, public library committee . 5 

Idaho — State board of education, Idaho State Traveling Library 
> Commission . 6 

Maryland — Department of education, Maryland Public Library Ad- 
visory Commission . 7 

1 Public library committee appointed by State board of education and essentially an adraftiUtrative 
divtsjon of It. * 

• State board of education super vises 8tat« traveling library’ commisalon. 

* State superintendent of schools supervisory bead of the Maryland Public Library Advisory Com- 
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m • 

Massachusetts — State department of education, division of public 
libraries. 

M innesota State department of education, library •division . 1 
A'cii- York — University of the State of New York, library extension 
division/ and State library. 

Ohio 8 — Department^ education, Ohio State Library. 

Pennsylvania State department of education , 10 of which the Stato 
library and museum is a division. 

Ten ncssee State department of education, division of library ex- 
tension . 8 

Ltah State department of public instruction, secretary State library 
service. 

Rhode /aland Rhode Island State Hoard of Education, library 
visitor. 

Virginia — St ate department of education . 11 

\ ermonl State Hoard of Education of Vermont, free public library 
department . 

H nshiTtg(on -~ State department of education. 

B. States in which departments of education either are not 
affiliated with or do not supervise State-library extension 
agencies, hut have staff members giving a considerable 
portion of their tune to school library activities are: 
Alabama (division of school and community betterment), 
Louisiana, 8 North Carolina, 8 and Wisconsin. 8 
II. Library agencies — 

A. State libraries and commissions with school library super- 
visors. or with general) supervisory powers over school 
libraries : 

Indiana Library and Historical Department of the State of Indiana * 
Michigan — Michigan State Library.® 

Sew Jersey. — Purnic Library Commission of New Jersey. / 

Oregon — Oregon State Library. 

13. State libraries and commissions without school libfary super- 
x visors, or supervisory powers over school libraries, but 

directing some service for schools : " 

Colorado — Colorado Library Commission. 

Delaware — State Library Commission of Delaware. 

Florida — Florida State Library. 

Gcorgta — Georgia State Library Commission. 

Illinots — Stato library, library extension* division. 

Iowa — Iowa Library Commission. • 

, Kansas — Kansas Traveling Library Commission. 

Kentucky — Kentucky Library Commission. 

Louisiana — Louisiana Library Commission. 

• flM school library supervisor. 

I The Ohio administrative coda of 1921 created a State library board in the department of education, of 
which board the State director of education Is chairman. 

Has a school library supervisor; position temporarily vacant. 

II Calculation of traveling libraries carried on by State library, whoee members are appointed by State 
board of education. 
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Maine Maine State Library, bureau of library extension. 

Mississippi — Mississippi Library Commission. 

Missouri — Missouri Library Commission. 

Nebraska — Nebraska Public Library Commission. 

New Hampshire Public Library Commission of New Hampshire. 
New Mexico — New Mexico State Library Extension Service — at- 
tached to State museum. 

North Carolina — North Carolina Library Commission. 

North Dakota — State Public Library Commission. 

Oklahoma — Oklahoma Library Commission. 

South Carolina — State Public Library Association. 

South Dakota South Dakota Free Library Commission. 

Texas — Texas State Library, 

Wisconsin — Wisconsin Free Library Commission. 
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Chapter IV 

Activities of State Educational and Library Agencies 


i The chief activities of State educational and library agencies con- 
cerned with rural schools relate to the use of State school library 
funds, preparation of school library book lists, coordination of school 
and public library resources, lending books and other material, pro- 
motion of pupils reading courses, and in-service training of librarians 
and teachers. 

State School Library Funds 

Among the principal activities reported by library officials and 
divisions in departments of education in Alabama, Connecticut^ 
Minnesota, New York, North Carolina, Tennessee, Virginia, and 
Wisconsin, and by the New Jersey Public Library Commission are 
duties relating to the use of State school library funds . 1 In one other 
State Oregon — the State libraryspends county school library funds. 

The duties relating to the expenditure of school library funds 
involve, in addition to the approval of applications for State aid for 
school libraries, the forwarding of orders for books to the general 
depository in Alabama, the examination of lists of library books sub- 
mitted by school districts in New York, and the bujung and dis- 
tributing of books in Oregon and Virginia. \, 

In Wisconsin, the State superihtendent of schools' the secretary of 
state, and the atiorney-general constitute a committee whose duty 
it is to secure bids and make a contract with a responsible dealer for 
supplying books and periodicals purchased with funds withheld by 
county treasurers from the State common-school fund for the pur- 
chase of library books. The work of the committee involving 
correspondence, collecting of information, and preparation of lists for 
bidders, etc., is done by the supervisor of school libraries in the 
office of the State superintendent of schools, the committee being 
called together only when information has been collected and analyzed 
and made ready for its consideration. * 

Maximum yearly Btate grants jar school libraries . — There is conaid- 
erable variation in the maximum yearly State grants for rural school 

1 State funds for school libraries u» provided In Maryland, South Carolina, South Dakota, and several 
other States not named In the above list; bu^ this discussion Is concerned only with the State* in which 
dutlw relating Uf the expenditures of such funds are reported by litonry officials In departments of educe- 
lion or by Btate library extension agencies. 
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libraries in the aforementioned States. In Alabama $25,000 a year 
is granted for schools which are under the direct supervision of county 
boards of education; $40 for each school building in a district in 
Minnesota; $40 for each school in Tennessee; $15,000 a year in Vir- 
ginia; and 20 cents per capita -for each person of school age residing 
in the towns, ( villages, and cities of the fourth class in Wisconsin. 

The maxinRim annual amount of State support for library books 
works of art, maps, globes, and apparatus in school districts in 
rural New York as stated in the law is: (a) Union free school dis- 
tricts, $268, plus $2 per teacher; (b) common-school districts, $18 
plus $1 per teacher. The actual amounts received by schools are 
sometimes less than this. For example, the State grant allotted for 
school libraries in union free schools districts has been for some years 
approximately $169, plus $1 per teacher. 

The laws of Connecticut and New Jersey provide State grants of 
money for the establishment and maintenance of school libraries. 
The maximum amount of State aid for the establishment of r library 
in these two States is: (1) Connecticut, $10 to each scKool district 
and each town maintaining a high school; and (2) New Jersey, $20 
to each school. For maintenance the maximum yenrly amount for 
each State is: (1) Connecticut— (a) One-teacher’ schools, $10; ( b ) 
schools with more than one teacher, $5 for each registration of 100 
pupils or fewer and $5 each additional 100 pupils for fractional part 
thereof; (2) New Jersey, $10 per school. 

In Alabama, Connecticut, Minnesota, New Jersey, New York, 
North Carolina, Tennessee, and Virginia the State grants monetary 
aid for school libraries only upon condition that a stated amount is 
raised by one or more of the following agencies: (n) Friends or pa- 
trons of the school ; ( b ) local school districts ; ( c ) towns (in Connecticut ) ; 
and ( d ) county boards of education. 

In Connecticut, Minnesota, New \ork, Tennessee, and New Jersey 
the State matches the amounts raised by the other agencies. In 
Alabama and North Carolina the State appropriates one-third — one- 
third being raised by friends or patrons of the school and one- third by 
county boards of education. In Virginia, the State appropriates one- 
fourth. A unit library for schools in Virginia consists of $40 worth 
of books, of which amount the patrons and school district board each 
provide $15 and the State, $10. The State of Virginia has recently 
increased its annual appropriation to aid school libraries from 


$10,000 to $15,000. 

Oregon State library mpenises expenditures of county school library 
funds. — The Oregon State library supervises the expenditure of county 
school library funds, secures bids, contracts for the annual purchase 
of books, and, acting through county superintendents, functions as a 
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purchasing agent for library books for all school districts in the State. 
The law provides that the amount of county tax appropriated an- 
nually for school libraries shall aggregate an amount not less than 10 
cents per capita for all children in the county between the ages of 4 
and 20 years as shown by the preceding census. The law is appli- 
cable to counties in which the population is fewer than 100,000. 

State SchoolLjbrary Book Lists 

By whom issued— In most of the States, lists of books suitable for 
rural school libraries are issued from time to time bv one or more of 
the following agencies : The State’s chief school officer, State depart- 
ment of education, Sta te board of ed ucation, State board of educational 
examiners, State library board, State library' commission, State 
library, and State reading circle boardJ* The preparation or approval 
of such lists is usually mandatory on the part of certain State educa- 
tional or library agencies in States in which financial support for 
school library' books is required by law. 

' The State’s chief school dfficer, or State board of education, or 
State department of education is required by law to prepare or ap- 
prove lists of books, suitable for elementary school libraries in the 
following Juntos : Alabama (S-t ate superintendent of education assisted 
by director of archives and history), Idaho, Indiana, Kansas, Ken- 
tucky, Louisiana, Maryland, Michigan (State superintendent of 
public instruction assisted by the vState librarian), Minnesota, Mon- 
tana, Nevada, North Dakota, South Carolina, South Dakota, 
Tennessee, Virginia, Washington, West Virginia, and Wisconsin. 

The preparation, from time to time, of lists of books suitable for 
school district libraries is a legal duty of the State board of educational 
examiners in Iow a. 

In^Missouri the laws provide that the work of selecting, classifying, 
and recommending books suitable for school district libraries shall be 
performed by a special board, known as the State library board. 
This board consists of five members appointed by the State board of 
education— the State superintendent of schools being one of the five 
members and chainnan ex officio of the board. 

The New Jersey public library commission is required by law to 
approve all books purchased in part with State funds; and in Oregon 
Jt 18 mandatory on the part of the State library to prepare apnually 
lists of books suitable for use in school libraries. 

In some other States, in which the preparation of school library 
book lists is not mandatory. State departments of education, State 
libraries, or library commissions publish lists of books from which 
they recommend that school library books be chosen. Departments 
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of education in the following States report the preparation of such 
lists: Arkansas, Arizona, Delaware (included in textbook list), 
Mississippi (included in course of study), New York, North Carolina, 
Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, Texas, Utah, Vermont, Virginia, and 
Wyoming (included in course of study). State library commissions 
and State libraries in Georgia, Michigan, Oklahoma, Ohio, and some 
other States issue similar lists. Pupils' reading circle lists are pub- 
lished by departments of education in Connecticut and Massachusetts 
and by the Missouri library' commission . 

In two States — Kansas and Illinois — State reading circle boards 
prepare lists of elementary school library books which have the in- 
dorsement of the department of education in each State. In Kansas 
the State superintendent of public instruction is chairman of the 
committee for book adoptions^ the State reading circle board; and 
the Illinois pupils’ reading circle has on its board of directors two 
■ members of the staff of the State department of education. 

The books included in most of the library lists is^aed by State 
educational and library agencies are restricted to books suitable for 
elementary school libraries. A few such lists include books suitable 
for high -school libraries as well. * 1 

State departments of education in Florida, Illinois, Kentucky, 
Pennsylvania, and a number of other States, and the State library 
in Oregon issue lists of books exclusively adapted for high-school 
libraries. 

Variation inform and content oj book lists— An examination of 3G 
of the latest available book lists issued by State educational and State 
library agencies shows a variation in form and content from '2-page 
mimeographed circulars giving only titles and authors of books listed 
to printed volumes of several hundred pages containing, in addition 
to titles and authors of books, prices, publishers, annotations, and 
evaluations; and including (in addition to the list of books) lists of 
periodicals, suggestions on the organization, care, and use of libraries, 
and separate indexes for authors and titles. 

The number of books given in any one list varies from approximately 
100 in a few lists to several thousand in the Wisconsin list. 

Arrahgement oj books in lists . — In 14 of the 36 book, lists the arrange- 
ment is by school grados — that is, books thought to be suitable for 
children in grade one are grouped together, etc. ; 13 are arranged by 
subjects; 1 by authors and titles; 1 by authors, titles, and subjects; 
1 partly by subjects and partly by publishers; and 6 partly by grades 
and partly by subjects. In instances in which books are arranged by 
subjects, the grades for which each book is thought to be adapted are 
indicated— usually by figures in parentheses preceding the name of 
i the author. 
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In commenting upon the difficulty in determining the school grades 
for which children’s books are adapted, Corinne Bacoij says in her 
preface to One Thousand Good Books for Children, published by the 
H. W. Wilson Co.: “The impossibility of accurate grading is fully 
recognized by the editor, and grades have been given only because 
of the practically unanimous demand for them.” 

Annotations and evaluations . — The book lists issued by State boards 
of education in Idaho, Tennessee, and Virginia, by State departments 
of education in Maryland and New York, by the chief State school 
officers in Michigan and Wisconsin, by the New Jersey and Oklahoma 
library commissions, and by the Oregon State library, are annotated. 
The Illinois and Kansas pupils’ reading circle lists give reviews of the 
books adopted. 

Certain books in S of the 36 lists, which in the opinion of the com- 
pilers are “very good” or are “recommended for first purchase,” are 
marked with asterisks. The Minnesota list marks with a double 
asterisk books considered “particularly noteworthy,” and with a 
single asterisk those considered “very desirable.” 

Lists of 'periodicals . — Only 11 of the 36 book lists contain lists of 
periodicals suitable for children. These 11 lists of periodicals aro in 
the book lists from the following States: Alabama, Maryland, Michi- 
gan, Montana, New’ Jersey, New York, North Carolina, South Caro- * 
lina, Texas, West Virginia, and Wisconsin. The list of books for 
rural-school libraries prepared by the Oregon State library says that 
lists of periodicals desirable for school libraries may be had upon 
request. 

The number of periodicals in any one list varies from 4 in the New 
York State list to 22 in the Michigan State list. Fifty -seven periodi- 
cals arc listed in the 1 1 book lists. The names of the periodicals that 
appear in six or more lists and the number of lists in which each ap- 
pears are as follows: Little Folks, 6; National Geographic, 6; Current 
Events, 7; Popular Mechanics, 8; Boys’ Life, 8; American Boy, 8; 

St. Nicholas, 9; Youth’s Companion, 10. John Martin’s Book is 
given in 6 lists, and Child Life in -2. American Girl is recommended 
in 1 list; Ever^girl’s Magazine in 2; and Wohelo in 2. 

The periodical lists from three States — Texas, West Virginia, and 
Wisconsin — include one or more agricultural papers. 

Suggestions on care and use of libraries . — Fifteen of the thirty-six 
book lists contain suggestions either on the care or use of school 
libraries, or both. The topics upon which suggestions are given are: 
The library rooms, bookcases, labeling of books, classification of 
books* accessioning books, book repairing, charging systems, and the 
proper handling of books. As one means of teaching children how 
to handle books the Oregon State library suggests that teachers 
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acquaint pupils with selections relating to the care of books that are 
commonly printed upon children’s bookmarks- One of the selections 
recommended is this one by Hewins: 


THE LIBRARY G00PS 

The Goops they wet their fingers 
To turn the leaves of books, 

And then they turn the corners down 
And think that no one looks. 




They print the marks of dirty hands, 
Of lollipops and gum, 

On picture-book and fairy-book, 

As often us thejtrcome. 

Are you a Goopt 


pa The suggestions given^eachers on the use of libraries in connection 
with schools are of four kinds: ( a ) Those relating to the need of 
instructing children relative to the information to be gotten from 
title-pages, introductions, tables of contents, and indexes of books; 

(6) efficiency in the use of dictionaries, encyclopedias, and other 
reference books; (c) acquaintance with the classification scheme of a 
library; and ( d ) the use of the library as a means of creating a desire 
for reading on the part of the children attending the school. 

Among the suggestions given in the North Carolina list regarding 
the use of the library as a means of creating a desire for reading on 
the part of the children are, reading aloud to children, telling stories, 
correlation of material in library books with the various school sub- 
jects — particularly geography and history — the setting aside of a 
certain hour known as library hour for the discussion of interesting 
characters in books, and the use of the library in connection with 
the preparation of special-day exercises. 

Care in preparation of book lists . — More and more educational and 
library, experts are stressing the fact that the preparation of school 
library lists is a task that can not be hurriedly done, and requires the 
combined judgments of exports in many fields. Books treating of 
subject matter that is technical or scientific in its nature should be , 
selected only upon the recommendation of experts on the subjects 
• treated. The practice of choosing books for school libraries on the 
basis of opinions of teachers and librarians as to their value is now 
being supplemented by consultation of lists based upon research 
studios of children’s reading that give special attention to such indi- 
vidual condition's age, sex, intelligence, and special interests. 

School and librafy authorities are using much precaution in pre- 
paring school library lists by seeking the advice of librarians, super- 
visors, teachers, and publishers, and by consulting lists thfct have | 
been carefully prepared. The following statement illustrates the 


care with which books are selected in Minnesota: 
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The preparation of lists entails the most careful consideration of each book 
listed, from the standpoint of subject matter, literary form, and suitability 
Technical books arc included only upon the recommendation of authorities on 
the subject. Practically every book has been tried out in libraries. It is, the 
aim to avoid stereotyped collections of facts, sentimental treatments of subjects, 
sensational fiction, involved or advanced treatises, pedagogical books, out-of -print 
and out-of-date titles, unattractive and poorly bound volumes, and all books 
which arc not veil written and constructively in line with the best thinking and 
ideals for young people. 

Ih order \o insure a collection of bookB that will meet the needs of the school, 
the greatest care is taken to ally the list with the courses of study. The reference 
and home-reading lists accompanying the various courses* as well as the lists 
themselves, are made with as great bibliographic care as possible, as examples 
of good library form and usage. X sample collection of the more important books 
is kepi at the home office from which it is possible for librarians and superin- 
tendents to borrow books for examination before purchasing . — Harriet A ■ Wood, 
Slate supervisor of school libr9^ies, Minnesota. In Selected Articles on School 
Library Experience , compiled by Martha JPi/son, New York, 1925. P ■ S€. 

Lists of books issued by State library and educational agencies in 
Michigan, Minnesota, Oregon, and Wisconsin are among the few 
State school library book lists used as bases of selection in the 
leading catalogues of children’s books. 

Coordination of School and Public Library Resources 

Reports from State library and educational agencies in California, 
Connecticut, Indiana, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, New 
Jersey, Ohio, Utah, Vermont, Wisconsin, and some other States 
emphasize the need of greater coordination of effort and resources on 
the part of school and public library forces in rural communities. 

The Indiana library and historical department is recommending 
that the school build, up their own collections of reference books and 
supplementary reading sets, and rely upon public libraries for books 
for their, general reading. Such a course, it is explained, will aypid 
the building up of duplicate collections in the same locality. 2 

One of the first duties of the secretary of State library service in 
the State department of education in Utah, when 'the position was 
reestablished in 1 925, was to check up the small public libraries of 
the State in order to discover their immediate needs and to endeavor 
to promote a spirit of cooperation between such libraries and the 
schools. As a means of bringing about cooperation, teachers were 
advised to inform librarians of books which they wished pupils to 
read in order that such books might be ready when called for; and, 
in turn, librarians were asked to keep teachers informed regarding 

new books added to their respective libraries. 

/ - - ~ — — — 

* flurry, Aftbar R. School and Public LlbrariM In 8ts*ll Communities of Indiana School U&, 10 : US, 
March, l02i. 
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In Minnesota and some other States it is quite common for rural 
school districts to make arrangements with local township or county 
library boards for library extension service. 

Many students of the school-library problem question whether 
it is desirable for small schools to attempt to build up large collec- 
tions of library books. Usually the funds available are not sufficient 
to make it possible to keep the books in such libraries up to date, 
and many teachers in small rural schools have but meager training 
in children’s literature and library technique. Coordination of work 
between schools and public libraries located in rural communities 
not only gives individual schools access to large numbers of books, 
but also it insures both teachers and pupils the services of trained 
librarians. Such coordination is being accomplished to sonic degree 
in the various States by school use of existing public libraries and by 
the establishment of county libraries. 

School use of public libraries in New England . — In the New' England 
States, where the rural schools make considerable use of the public 
libraries located in the several towns, the States usually aid, under 
certain conditions specified in the law', libraries located in towns with 
small property valuation, either by grants of money to be expended 
, for the purchase of books or by the donation of books. Usually such 
aid is given only upon condition that the libraries extend their serv- 
ices to the schools. 

In Connecticut, the State may grant annually not to exceed $100 for 
the purchase of books to each public library located in a town whose 
grand list does not exceed $1,250,000, provided the town raises andex- 
. , pends at least a like amount. Such libraries are required, as a condition 
of such grants, to send collections of books (suited to the size and 
grades of the schools) to schools located at remote distances from the 
libraries. The Connecticut public library requires that at least 20 
per cent of each State library grant shall be expended for books 
suitable for children of elementary-school age. In reality the actual 
percentage is much greater than this r for of the 147 libraries receiving 
State aid many expend their entire allowances for children’s books. 

In Massachusetts, from 2,700 to 3,000 hooks a year are donated 
, by the division of public libraries of the State department of educa- 
tion to 90 libraries located in towns under $1,200,000 valuation. 
The books constitute w v orks of reference and such children's books 
- ' as can be used in connection with the regular school. courses. 

One of the conditions under w'hich the free public library depart- 
„ ment of the Vermont State department of education donates books' 
purchased - with State funds to libraries located in towns of small 
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valuations is that such libraries shall place books in srhodts 1 several 
times a year, particularly in rural schools remote from the libraries. 
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In Rhode Island the schools receive the benefit of the $500 State 
grant which may be made annually to each public library, because 
in that State public libraries establish branches in schools. 

School v-fte of county libraries in California . — A county library 
system provides for an extension to rural areas of the library service 
which largo cities enjoy. The county outside of cities and towns 
maintaining their own libraries is the unit of .taxation for support. • 
A central library, usually at the county seat, is established with 
branches located at various points throughout the county. 

^California, although not the first State ■'to establish a county 
library, has developed the idea more extensively than any other 
State. Since 1911, under the leadership of-tho California State 
library, which is a division of the State department of education^, 
that State has extended library service to 46 of its 58 counties and 
has demonstrated the possibility of coordination of school and public 
library resources. One of the duties of* the county library organizer 
of the State library staff is that of advising school trustees living in 
counties with county library service concerning the desirability of 
transferring school district library funds to county libraries. 

School districts in California are assured a fairly good library fund, 
for the law provides that county superintendents shall apportion an- 
nually as a library fund to each school district a sum not less than $25 
for each teacher employed, which may be pooled with the county 
library funds. Statistics for 1928 show that 2,464 school districts, 
approximately 86 per cent, out of a total of 2,875 in 46 counties, had 
transferred their library funds to county libraries. According to the 
State librarian, the majority of these districts were located in rural 
areas. Most of the school districts not pooling their school-library 
funds with the county libraries comprise large town and city districts. 
Very few schools withdraw their funds after having once transferred 
them to the county libraries. The State librarian is of the opinion 
that not more than a dozen districts have withdrawn such funds since 
1912, the year in which county library service to schools- was started. 
Such withdrawals as have occurred have been caused by local condi- 
tions rather than by dissatisfaction with county library service. 
Usually the matter ends by the school trustees asking to join the 
county libraries again. 

'• The union of school-district funds with those of county libraries 
has improved the service of school libraries, according to statements 
of teachers and county superintendents. Old books have been weeded 
out; new ones have been carefully chosen by expert librarians and 
more economically purchased ; and the library resources of the schools 
have been greatly enriched by books, periodicals, clippings, pictures, 
material for special programs, etc. In short, it has been possible to 
give the various school districts direct service at least equal to their 
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library apportionment and in addition to place at their disposal a 
wealth of material for periodic use beyond their ability to purchase 
from district funds. ‘ H 

School me oj county libraries in other States . — According to informa- 
tion furnished by the American Library Association, there are at the 
present time approximately 276 counties in approximately three- 
fourths of the States in continental United States in which public 
funds are appropriated for the purpose of furnishing library service 
to all parts of the counties. This number includes counties in which 
the library service of cities has been extended to the counties in which 
such cities are located, by means of contracts entered into between 
city and county governing boards , 

The opinion is expressed in the reports of some State library and 
education officials that a county library system is the most effective 
agency for extending library service to the rural schools of a county. 
The establishment of county libraries is being actively promoted in 
Alabama, Arkansas, Iowa, Ixmisiana, Kansas, Maryland, Minnesota, 
New Jersey, New York, North Carolina, North Dakota, Ohio, Oregon, 
Pennsylvania, South Dakota, and some other States. 

Jefferson County, Ala , has county-wide library service for schools 
by means of a contract with the Birmingham Public Library. Three’ 
of the seven county libraries in Georgia furnish books to small rural'* 
schools. The supervisor of school libraries of the Indiana Library and 
Historical Department says that each of the 14 county libraries in 
that State serves the schools to the* limit of its resources — some by 
sending collections of books to tho schools for the use of children, and 
some by means of book wagons which visit schools at regular intervals. 1 
By meansof a contract with the Minneapolis Public Library and the 
county board of Hennepin County, Minn., library service is extended 
to the rural schools of that county. N 

There is the closest possible relationship between the 10 county 
libraries in New Jersey and the schools. Each school is supplied with 
a collection of reference and other books chosen by the county librarian 
with the aid of teachers and supervisors; and tho boys and girls are 
provided with books for home reading. The county librarians visit 
each of the schools once a month or oftener for the purpose of exchang- 
ing books. 

Four of the ni^e’ county libraries in Ohio are extending their services 
to the schools 

According to a communication received from the State librarian of 
Oregon, some of the 10 county libraries in that State "have been con- 
spicuously successful in serving the rural schools, and others because 
of lack of funds have not done much. One of the mosfc^^uccessf^l 

* N or they, Della T. County Library Service to Scbooli. Bulletin ot the American Library AModr* 
tton, 17:333-334, July, 1W3. 
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i? in Multnomah County. By means of a contract between the 
Portland Library Association and the county court of Multnomah 
County, the former has extended the privileges of its library to the 
residents of the county. The school librarian supervises the rural 
school libraries during tho school session and remains in touch in 
summer with some of the children by means of book wagons which 
visit rural communities located within a 20-mile radius of Portland. 
Members of the school department staff of the Portland library who 
are in charge of the book wagon two days a week, guide the reading 
of rural school childrert during the summer months and hear com- 
* ments on books which they havo read. 4 

Nino branches of the Chattanooga Public Library in Hamilton 
County, Tenn., furnish books to 65 rural schools by means of tho 
rotating stock of books in the extension department of the Chatta- 
nooga Public Library. Ono of the most flourishing of the L nine 
branches is located in the high-school building of a mining village. 
One of the regular staff of teachers is employed as a librarian on half v 
time. She says that since tho establishment of the library the chil- 
dren of families that havo been stamped with illiteracy for genera- 
tions are reading books with a zest and avidity unknown in families 
whero books havo always been plentiful, and that high-school and 
college attendance in the territory served by the branch has ^increased. 

The schools of Harris County, Tex., have improved since good 
reading material has been made available by the affiliation of the 
schools with the Harris County Library. 8 

Wyoming, one of the 6 States without a library extension agency, 
has county libraries in 17 of its 23 counties. These county libraries 
supply rural schools with books recommended in the State course of 
study. Members of the State department of education encourage 
county superintendents to cooperate with the county libraries in 
seeing that rural schools receive their services. 

Further information on county library service to schools in States 
outside California (as well as in California) is found in a series of 
articIo9 on the subject which began October, 1928, in School Life, a 
publication of tho United States Department of the Interior, Office 
of Education. 

Lending Service 

The chief service extended to rural schools* hy State library exten- 
sion agencies in most States is lending them collections of books, 
commonly known as traveling libraries; material for the development 

4 Piuson, Ruth M., head of school department, Library Association of Portland. Journal of the National 
Education Association, 14 : 19-30, January, 1026. 

1 Library Sarrloe for Rural Counties Now a Possibility In Texas. Texas School Journal 41: 10* March, 
1924. 
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of special topics, including books, magazines, pamphlets, and news- 
paper clippings, and in some instances stereopticon slides, framed 
and unframed pictures, and Victrola records. Schools borrowing 
books and other material are expected to assume responsibility for 
loss and damage not caused by ordinary wear, and, in most cases, to 
pay transportation charges from State capitals to schools and return. ' 
In New York, the State pay T s all going charges on traveling libraries 
and borrowers pay return charges. 

School me of traveling libraries . — For purposes of this study, a 
traveling library for schools is defined as a collection of books, ranging 
in number anywhere from 8 to 500 volumes, which is lent for a period 
varying from six weeks to the entire school term. 

The circulation of traveling libraries among rural schools, which 
is the earliest form of book extension service, is carried on at tho 
present tii^feby all of the State library extension agencies, except 
those in Alabama, California, Indiana, 8 Louisiana, Massachusetts, 
Mississippi, and Utah, Traveling libraries have not been circulated 
by the department of archives and history of the State of Alabama 
since 1927. The schools of California are well cargd for by the 
county libraries. The library and historical department of the State 
of Indiana has discontinued (ttteaveling library service to all except 
State-aided schools. The Lo^reiana Library Commission is putting 
its energy into the development f parish (county) libraries rather 
than traveling libraries. The division of public libraries of the de- 
partment of education in Massachusetts believes that it can better 
fulfill its purpose by building up the small public libraries by direct 
gifts of books, which can be used in connection with the schools, than 
by circulating traveling libraries among schools. 

Traveling libraries circulating among rural schools are not always 
* composed of books planned primarily for school use. Usually they 
are general collections containing books for adults as well as for chil- 
dren and placed directly under the care of the teachers. There is a 
tendency at the present time either to make up special school collec- 
tions in addition to the general collections or to restrict traveling 
libraries for schools to books adapted to the needs of children. For 
example, tho Wisconsin Free Library Commission announces collec- 
tions for schools as follows: (1) A collection of 50 books planned for 
tho pleasure of the entire community — adults as well a 9 children; and 
(2) a reading circle library consisting of a collection of 27 books chosen 
from the State pupils’ reading circlo list. The South Dakota Freo 
^ Library Commission announces two special collections of books for 
schools — one a high-school collection containing books for supple- 
mentary reading in English, an£ the other a rural-school collection 
suitable for use in the elementary school grades. 
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Most of the traveling libraries are fixed collections— that is, they 
are made up in advance of the opening of schools by State library 
extension agencies. The present trend is to make up collections in 
conformity with requests from the various schools. In Maryland, 
North Carolina, Ohio, South Dakota, and some other States, library 
extension agencies send made-up rather than fixed collections to 
schools. In Ohio and South Dakota collections ate made up directly 
from the library shelves in answer to specific requests from teachers 
In some other States fixed collections are supplemented by made-up 
collections. The library extension division of the New York State 
Department of Education circulates both types, but finds that there 
is not much demand for the made-up collections. Apparently librarv 
extension agencies in other States would prepare mfUie-up rather than 

fixed sets if they had help sufficiently familiar with books to assem- 
ble such collections. . • 

In some, instances two or more unit collections of books are com- 
bined to form a traveling library. In Georgia, for example, the State 
library commission gives careful consideration to the following tvpes 
of small unit collections: (1) Books for elementary school grades; 
(2) books for high schools; and (3) books for community use A 
traveling library in that State may then consist of units 1, 2, or 3, 
only, units 1 and 3, units 1 and 2, or units 1, 2, and 3? 

An attempt was made to determine from the various State library 
extension agencies the number of traveling libraries and volumes that 
have been circulate during tho 5-year period ending with the school 
year 1927-28 among schools of the one and two teacher type. Replies 
to these requests indicate t hat such data are not available. The Ohio 
State Library was able to furnish data showing the per cent of travel- 
ing library collections placed in one and two teacher schools during 
the school years 1924-25 and 1925-26. The percentages are 42 for 
the school year 1924-25 and 36 for that of 1925-26. 

In a few States library extension data make no distinction between 
school and other borrowers, but in most of the States the number of 
school bon-owers is kept distinct from other borrowers, but no differ- 
entiation is made in keeping data between borrowers from the smaller 
schools and those from the largor ones. It seems quite clear, however 
from replies to questions, that tho rural schools make more use of 
traveling Ubranes than urban schools, and that the circulation among 
rural schools is increasing* 

Reports from State library extension agencies in Georgia, Michi- 
gan, New York, North Carolina, Oklahoma, and some other States 
indicate that considerable effort is made to meet the book needs 
of rural schools through the circulation of traveling libraries. In 
Mam^fipecial effort is mado to supply such schools with attractive 
editions as a means of encouraging children to read. 01 the ~i ,384 
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collections circulated by the South Dakota Free Library Commission 
during the biennium ending June 30, 1928, 995 went to schools. 

In a number of the States tt^e demand for traveling libraries exceeds 
the supply. The Missouri Library Commission is compelled to refuse 
almost as many requests for school libraries as are. filled, because the 
supply is exhausted six weeks after school opens. The number of 
traveling libraries available for use by the Public Library Commission 
of New Hampshire is so small that it is felt that it is unwise to adver- 
tise the collections. In New York there are more demands for books 
than the library extension division can supply, During the school 
term the North Carolina State Library Commission reports that there 
are from 50 to (30 applications for traveling libraries, which can not 
be filled as requested. Such requests are met by sending a few books 
at. a time. The Nebraska Library Commission is unable to meet 
the demand for fiction asked for by the English departments of high 
schools. 

In a few States special efforts are made to inform teachers of the 
service of traveling libraries bv means of exhibits, circular letters, 
and public lectures. In North Dakota and Michigan, in 1923 and 
1924, respectively, traveling libraries were exhibited at teachers' 
institutes and meetings. In Ohio and Oregon it is customary to dis- 
tribute among rural teachers circulars giving information about 


traveling libraries. 

In New Mexico the State department of education during the 
school year 1924-25 solicited donations of library books, since there 
was no money with which to buy them, j More than 300 of the newest 
and most interesting books were donated by, publishing companies, 
superintendents of schools, and higher institutions of learning. Cases 
to carry the books were made in the manual training department of 
the Albuquerque schools — each case, being so built that it would fit 
on the running boaitft of an automobile and come within the rates for, 
parcel post. These bookcases were then circulated among the st hools 
by the State department of education and county' superintendents.’ 

The following excerpts from reports of State departments of edu- 
cation and State library extension agencies show that the traveling 
libraries are performing a much needed service: 

The jmat school year was a successful one with the, libraries. A number of the 
schools used more than one and some of the larger schools had the use of two for 
the different grades. As many as four requests at one time from the same school 
have been sent in, but a a heretofore the number of libraries had to be limited to 
two to the graded schools . — Delaware State Library Commission^ Thirteenth 
Biennial Report, 1927-28 . P. 4 . 

The State traveling Jibrary is constantly extending its service to the schools d 
the State. The books furnished to the schools consist of reference works, booki 
of history, science, travel, and some good fiction . — Eighth Biennial Report of tki 


’ apmiia! nport at tbs Buts supsrtatsodsnt of public instruction of N’sw Mexico, 1923-JS. P. 17. 
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Slate Board of Education and the Board of Regents of the University of Idaho, 19S7- 
28. P. 43, 1 I 

The demands upon the traveling library from schools arc very heavy, bo heavy 
and the supply in the traveling library so inadequate that the full list requested 
i B seldom filled, and these requests come from country schools and towns without 
library facilities. Report of Iowa Library Commission, 190,-26. P. 16 

As the rural schools each year improve their own libraries the type of collet 
tions sent them has gradually changed, so that this year many rural schools are 
depositaries for lx>oks for the entire neighborhood. This, we feel, is a logical 
starting point for the development of county library interest.— From statement 
concerning Traveling library service " in Twenty-first A nnual Report of the Missouri 
Library Commission^ 1928. P. 11. 

A very special effort has l»een made to send attractive books to young children 
in the country, whose school day is often longer than that of the' villag«£2S*Jd 
To show how fur the department came from reaching its goal it need ImC-Ce 
said that to the 7,000 rural schools of Michigan only 901 collections were shipped. 
However, every request was met with a collection of books, even though it was 
sometimes a small one, owing to exhausted resources. — Rcfnrt of Slate Librarian 
of the Stale of Michigan fur the Biennial Period Ending June $0, W2G. P. 14. 

Material for special projects.— The plan of lending books, magazines, 
bulletins, and newspaper clippings for use in connection with the 
vfntous school projects and for the preparation of debates, Oratorical 
contests, and essays is one of the newer forms of library extension 
service that has been made possible through the agencies of parcel 
post and rural mail delivery. Material for such purposes is known 
by various terms, such as “dircct-by-mail service,” “short-time loans,’' 
and “package libraries,” 

A large amount of such material is sent to schools in response to 
requests from both teachers and pupils, particularly to high schools 
located in consolidated districts and in towns that do not have access 
to large public libraries. During the biennium ending 1926, the 
North Carolina Library Commission loaned material for 751 debates 
to 315 schools located in 87 counties. Ninety-four requests for 
debates remained unfilled because of the difficulty of securing ma- 
terial on the subject selected for debate. * The State library in Ver- 
mont finds that there is a keen desire on the part of the rural schools in 
that State for assistance inj verifying quotations and material for 
debates and history assignments. The division of libraries of the 
California State Department of Education lends material for special * 
projects to county libraries within the State. 

Circulation of visual aids . — State library extension agencies in 
1 a orfajft, Michigan, North Carolina, Verfnont, Pennsylvania, and 
some other States circulate pictures, sterobpticons, and lantern slides 
among schools. In a few' States, Victrola records are loaned, as well 
as pictures. The division of libraries of the California State Depart- 
ment of Education is a central source of supply for pictures that are 
oaned to county libraries. Some of the larger agencies have special 
divisions for this work known as visual education or art division^ - 
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* Lending service of higher institutions of learning . — Extension divi- 
sions of higher institutions of learning in some States, particularly in 
those States without State library extension agencies, are supplying 
rural schools with traveling libraries. For the past few years the 
extension division of the University of Florida has circulated traveling' 
libraries among schools. The collections consist of books representing 
fiction, history, nature study, health stories, and biography, suitable 
for children from the first to the eighth grades, inclusive. In one 
State at least — Pennsylvania — which has a strong library extension 
agertey, most of the 14 State normal schools are lending collections of 
books to rural schools situated in the territory surrounding each of 
the respective normal schools. 

Children’s Reading Courses 

The promotion of reading courses for children 'stimulates the 
development of rural school libraries. Such courses are carried on 
in a number of States either by educational or library agencies or by 
independent reading circle boards. Children reading a prescribed 
number of boojes either are awarded oertificates or diplomas or receive 
school credit in English — sometimes both. State departments of 
education in Alabama, Connecticut (public library committee 
appointed by State board of education), Louisiana, Massachusetts, 
New' York, North Dakota, Vermont, West Virg’nityjund Washington, 
report the promotion of such courses. 

The Georgia library commission encourages reading during the 
summer vacation among the school children of that State liv ; ng in 
communities without public librury servico by promoting a vacation 
reading club for them. The Oklahoma State Library Commission 
sponsors pupils’ reading courses in connection w'ith the home reading | 
courses that it conducts for the United States Office of Education; 
and the Cooperative Education Association of Virginia promotes 
reading circles among the members of its junior leagues. Tlic Oregon 
State Library, in cooperation with the department of education, 
inaugurated in 1927 a Children’s Book League fqr the purpose of 
rendering a special service to children in rural communities who do 
not have access to pubbe libraries. ” 

In Colorado, Idaho, Indiana, Illinois, Kansas, Missouri, Ohio, and 
Wisconsin pupils’ reading circle boards, are generally sponsored 
wholly or in part by State teachers’ associations of the respective 
States. Generally there is close cooperation between such boards 
and departments of education, the chief State school officers or other 
membere of the departments being members of the boards. 

Kinds of awards and requirements for same . — State departments of 
education in Alabama, Connecticut, Louisiana, North Dakota, Mas- 
sachusetts, New York, Oregon, West Virginia, and Vermont issiw 
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awards in the- form of certificates, diplomas, honor certificates, gold 
stars, or honor seals to pupils reading a prescribed number of books. 

In four States — Connecticut, Massachusetts, Vermont, and West 
Virginia — the issuance of such awards is limited to pupils enrolled in 
certnin specified grades. In Massachusetts it is grades 4 to 8, in- 
clusive; in West Virginia, grades fi, 7, and 8; and in Connecticut and 
Vermont, grades 3 to 8, inclusive. 

The minimum number of books that pupils are required to read 
for certificates is 5 in Alabama, Connecticut, Louisiana, and Massa- 
chusetts. In Vermont it is 5 hooks for grades 3 to 5, inclusive; and 
10 for grades 6 to 8, inclusive; 2 for each month that school is in ses- 
sion in North Dakota; and 1 for each school month in Oregon. In 
West Virginia the reading of 4 books entitles a pupil to a diploma. 
The New York “testimonial of reading” is awarded to any pupil read- 
ing 50 books during his or her elementary school course. Six States — 
Alabama, Ixuiisiana, Connecticut, Massachusetts, (North Dakota, and 
West Virginia— make requirements concerning grade suitability of 
books. 

In Alabama and Massachusetts pupils must read 20 books in order 
to earn diplomas in the former and honor certificates in the latter; in 
Connecticut, 25 for honor certificates. Gold seals are attached to 
certificates or diplomas already earned in Louisiana and Vermont for 
fending 5 additional books; and to honor certificates in Connecticut 
for rending 25 additional books within 2 years. As an incentive to 
pupil ownership of books, special honor seals are affixed to diplomas 
already earned in West Virginia for reading eight books in a school 
vear, provided such books are owned by the readers. 

Usually certificates and diplomas are signed by one or more of the . 
following officials: Chief State school officer, county or district super- 
intendent, teacher, or State or local librarian. A number of them 
contain reproductions of tbe seals of their respective States. 

Departments of education usually accept tho judgment of .the . 
pupils’ teachers (local librarians in Massachusetts) in determining 
whether pupils comprehend the contents of books read. In West 
Virginia teachers are required to submit to the department of educa- 
tion written tests on the contents of the books that pupils have read. 
The tests call for information regardfhg pupil ownership of books 
read; titles of books; nationality, additional works, artd residence of 
authors (if living); brief outlines of the contents, including names of 
important characters and favorite characters with reasons for cjfoices; 
and the special value of the books to readers. / , 

The public library committee of Connecticut warns against over- 
stimulation of children’s reading — thus leading to hasty and poorly 
digested reading, and it suggests that pupils be encouraged to keep 
diaries of books read. Written examinations are recommended in 
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Massachusetts, and both oral and written tests in Vermont, In 
North Dakota it is felt that a few oral questions on the part of the 
teachers are sufficient to determine whether children understand the 
contents of books read. In Massachusetts, North Dakota, Vermont, 
and West Virginia school credit in English for home reading is recom- 
mended by departments of education. 

Two States — Massachusetts and North Dakota— urge that the i 
time of awarding certificates be made a special occasion, with a cer- 
tain degree of ceremony. 

In 1925 most of the librarians in Massachusetts awarded the honor 
certificates twice a year, in the schools, libraries, or town halls— at 
the close of the school year in June and again during Children’s Book 
j^ftk in November, in order that the children might associate the 
t^pts that they had read with a library nnd a festival. In North 
Dakota it is recommended that certificates be presented to pupils at 
the time ol the (Hosing exercises in the various schools as an incentive 
to other pupils to compete for the course in voluntary reading. 

Number of awards made . — Information showing the number of cer- 
tificates, diplomas, and gold stars awarded to pupils is available for 
only seven States — Alabama, Connecticut, Georgia, Massachusetts, 
New York, Oregon, and Wisconsin. About 15,000 reading circle 
certificates and 3,000 diplomas were issued in the department of 
education of Alabama during the school year 1927-28. 

During the 1925-26 school year 19,043 certificates, 1,114 lionor 
certificates, and 93 gold stars were issued to children enrolled in grades 
3 to 8, inclusive, by the public library committee of Connecticut. 
Children enrolled in the niral schools received approximately twice as 
many awards as children enrolled in the schools of the large towns 
and cities. Table 3 gives the nutnher and distribution of each par- 
ticular kind of award. 


Table 3. — Nujnbcr and distribution of awards for reading issued In children by the 
Connecticut public library committer, school year 1925 2ft 




Certificates 

Honor certificates 

Gold stan 

Districts 

1 

1 

— 

— 

— 



Number 

! Percent 

Number 

Per cent 

N unitier 

Per cent 

In rural school district* 

12,743 

67 

770 

70 

60 

65 

In Urtts towns and cities 

6,300 

33 

336 

30 

33 

35 

Total 

10,043 

100 

1 1,114 

1 

100 

03 

100 


During the summers of 1927 and 1928, 249 boys and gj^fls belonging 
to the vacation reading clubs promoted by the Georgia State Library 
Commission received certificates for reading 10 books selected from 
lists furnished by the commission. Twenty-one of the 249 read 
from 20 to 25 books and received gold star certificates. More than 
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20,000 reading certificates were awarded to pupils in grades 4 to 8, 
inclusive, in Massachusetts during the school year 1925-26. More 
than 4,000 of these were honor certificates. This is more than twice as 
many certificates as were awarded during the previous school year. 
As voluntary reading for certificates on the part of children of elemen- 
tary school age is promoted largely by State r aided libraries, it is 
evident that most of the 20,000 certificates were earned by children 
living in the rural areas and in the less densely populated towns. 

Massachusetts is not only awarding reading certificates to elemon- 
tary school pupils but also to prospective rural teachers. During the\ 
1925-26 school year 500 such certificates were awarded students in 
English in the normal schools at Hyannis, Salem, and Westfield — 
State normal schools especially designated for the preparation of 
rural school teachers. In these normal schools the English instructors 
use the list of books approved'-hy^he division of public libraries for 
State certificate reading as bases for their courses in English in 
children’s literature and award reading certificates to students 
•meeting the requirements. Such a course of procedure not only 
acquaints prospective teachers with children’s literature, but also 
furnishes these teachers incentives to stimulate voluntary reading on 
the part of the jfupils they will later teach. 

New A ork reports an increased interest in reading for the testi- 
monial of reading which is issued to pupils who have read at least 50 
approved books during the elementaiy school course. During the 
school year 1927-28, 3,908 such testimonials were issued. This was 
4 UKX) more than the preceding year. • During the school year 1927-28, 
1,936 pupils in the rural schools of Oregon secured* certificates from 
the Children’s Book League; in the same year nearly a quarter of a 
million persons in Wisconsin completed reading-circle courses which 
entitled thorn to diplomas and seals. 

The latest available biennial report' of the State Department of 
Education of West Virginia, while not giving the number of 'awards 
for certificate reading, doeB give information showing the growth 
in the number of reading-circle readers. In that State 15,200 pupils 
read 90,000 books during the school year 1924-25, and 32,435 persons 
read 145,000 in 1925-26. 

In-Service Training 

State library and educational agencies provide in-service training 
for librarians and teachers through cooperation with higher institu- 
tions of learning in offering courses of instruction in subjects pertaining 
to libraries, conferences for librarians, public addresses, field visits, 
circulars of information, and in urging the certification of librarians. 

Courses oj instruction . — Usually courses of library instruction, more 
particularly the summor courses, offered by State library and educa- 
tional ageucies in cooperation with higher institutions of learning are 
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not intended to compete with the courses given by tho library schools, 
-but are courses planned to meet the needs of librarians in charge of 
libraries in small public libraries, teacher-librarians, and teachers. 
The term “teacher-librarian '' is applied to persons filling the position 
of both teacher and librarian. In the smaller high schools it is quite 
common for teachers, particularly English teachers, to be given charge 
of school libraries. 

Such preliminary library courses as arc mentioned in the preceding 
paragraph usually include one or more of the following subjects: 
Children’s literature, cataloguing and classification of bo'oks, book ; 
selection, book mending, reference and bibliography, library economy, 
and library administration, particularly the administration of high- 
school libraries. The instructors are usually members of tho stnfii 
of the Stato library extension agencies of departments of education 
(school library supervisors if there he such) and librarians connected 
with the institutions in which the courses arc given. 

The California State library, a division of the State department 
of education gives a course of instruction in library law and the county 
library in the department of library science in the University of Cali- 
fornia which is especially helpful to county librarians. The super- 
visor of school libraries in tho library and historical department of the 
•State of Indiana assists teacher-training institutions in that State in . 
offering courses for school librarians and teachers. Tho supervisor 
of school libraries in the library division of tho State department of 
education in New York cooperates with the State, library and tho 
State normal schools in that State in maintaining courses at summer 
schools for teacher-librarians. 

Teacher-training institutions in New Jersey and Wisconsin give 
training in library technique suitable for teachers in small rural schools. 
Teacher-librarians’ courses particularly adapted for teacher-librarians 
in small high schools are offered in the Wisconsin Library School, 
which is conducted by the Wisconsin Free Library Commission in 
cooperation with the school of education of the University of 
sin. During tho school year 1927-28 the total student enroJ^ffint 
was 105, of whom 36 were taking teacher-librarian work. Of the 36 
taking the teacher-librarian courses, 21 wer<y enrolled in the 2-hour, 
summer course which is conducted for students in th(T school of educa- 
tion who desire the minimum training for teacher-librarians. Some 
other States in which Stato. library extension agencies are cooperating 
with universities and colleges in maintaining courses of instruction 
for librarians are Alabama (department of education), Iowa, Okla- 
homa, Pennsylvania, Maryland, and Vermont 

Conferences for librarians . — State library agcncios in & number of 
States hold conferences for librarians lasting from one to several days. 
The writer observed one such conference in Connecticut which waa 
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attended by about 25 town librarians and conducted by the State 
visitor and inspector of libraries. A considerable portion of tho time 
at this conference was devoted to reports by the various librarians 
present regarding their work with the schools. Since the librarians 
in attendance wore located in the towns of small property valuation, 
their school experiences were predominantly rural. Tho discussion 
brought out the following school activities Talks to teachers by 
librarians, circulation of books and pictures among schools remote 
from libraries, story hours for children, and reports “from children 
concerning motives impelling thorn in the selection of books and 
their opinions regarding l^pok^-eud by them. 

Public addresses.— Some Sthte library officials give addresses at 
teachers institutes and summer sessions in normal schools for the 
purpose of informing teachers regarding children’s books, the uses of 
libraries, and the various kinds of library service that tho States pro- 
vide for the schools. 


In 1926, at the request of the State elementary school supervisor, 
officials of th<^ public libraries division of the Massachusetts Depart- 
ment of Education presented the relationship of the library to the 
, school before seven local teachers institutes and the summer session 
of teachers at the State normal school at Hyannis. Theso addresses 
resulted in an increased interest in pupils’ reading courses and in a 
greater demand for loans of books on education from the division of 
public libraries of the department. 

In Minnesota and New Jersey, State library officials give lectures on 
children s literature and the uses of the library at teachers institutes. 
Some other States reporting library addresses at gatherings of teachers 
are Ohio, Oregon, Utah, Virginia, and Wisconsin. 

Field visits — State school librarians and other members of State 
library extension agencies spend considerable time in the field assist- 
ing librarians and teachers in the organization and cataloging of 
libraries. In most of the States such assistance is confined to libraries 
in high schools located in the smaller towns and cities. A few States 
report visits by State librarians to consolidated schools and small 
rural schools for tho purpose of giving assistance in tho organization 
of the libraries. 

State library officials in Indiana, Michigan, New York, and North 
Carolina spend much tune in assisting in the classification- of high- 
school libraries. \ 

When school authorities in high schools in Indiana are willing- to 
spend $1.75 per pupil for library books, tho State school librarian 
meets with the teachers of such high schools for the purpose of assist- 
ing them in the selection of books. When the books are purchased, 
the S%5 school librarian returns to each school previously visited 
to assist in the organization of the library and to give pupils instruction 
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in thejwa^d books. The high schools of Indiana have spent hundreds 
of dollars inlmnging their libraries up to standard in order to secure 
free the servWs of the librarian. Thirty-one high -schools were 
visited during thejriiool year 1926-27. 

The librarian in the State department of education in Arkansas 
reports visits to conJblidatod schools for the purpose of organizing 
libraries. In Wisconsin, State school librarians assist county super- 
visors of instruction in tho organization of libraries in rural schools. 
The State school librarians gave assistance* of this kind to 100 rural 
schools during the biennium ended December 31, 1926. They 
also visit all county superintendents in Wisconsin for the purpose of 
consulting with them regarding the best means of making libraries 
in rural schools more effective. 

Iowa reports that requests for assistance in the organization of 
school libraries are constantly received by the State library com- 
mission, and help is given wherever possible. Tho lack of an ade- 
quate staff in the Missouri Library Commission makes it impossible 
to give aid to tho many high schools that arc trying to meet required 
library standards. During the year 1925, only five, high schools were 
personally visited. \ 

Circulars oj information . — Library extension agencies and depart- 
ments of education in a few’ States publish brief circulars of information 
intended to help teachers in tho organization, management, care, and 
uses of school libraries. The most extensive printed helps of this 
nature are two pamphlets published by the library division of the 
department of education in Wisconsin. In some other States, lists 
of approved books and courses of study contain brief suggestions 
intended to assist teachers in the care and use of school libraries. 

Organization and Management of Elementary School Libraries, 
published by the library division of the State department .of educa- 
tion in Wisconsin, is intended for uso in 1 -teacher schools, graded 
rural schools, and city schools. Its purpose is to serve as an aid to 
teachers in the organization of school libraries and in such manage- 
ment and supervision of libraries as will bring about the effective 
use of books and school and home reading. The other publication 
prepared in the division, Lessons in the Use of the School Library, 
is intended for the guidance of teachers in giving to their pupils 
definite lessons in the usos of school libraries. Since in Wisconsin 
all teachers are required to show some ability in the cataloguing and 
classification of library books, both of these publications are used as 
textbook^ in teacher-training classes in county normal schools, teacher- 
training departments of high schools, and State normal schools. 

State courses of study for elementary schools usually contain lists 
of books suggested for ubb of pupils and teachers in connection with! 
the various school subjects. ' The Minnesota curriculum for element I 
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tarv schools contains rofercnccs to homo reading lists in all of the 
school subjocts and lessons on book making in the industrial arts 
course and on the use of books and libraries in the English course. 
Some of the county courses of study for the elementary schools of 
California contain information relative to the services available for 
the schools by the county free libraries. 

Requests received by the Texas State Library for aid in organizing 
small libraries, especially those in high schools, are given through 
references to books on the subject and by correspondence, because 
there is no provision in that State for a school librarian. 

Certification of librarians —State certification for school, county, 
and teacher-librarians is required in only a few States, among them 
being California, Now York, Ohio, and Wisconsin. It is one of the 
objectives that educational ail'd library extension agencies in a small 
group of States hope may be realized in the near future. 

New York began issuing library certificates in 1924 , and the accom- 
plishment is looked upon by the department of education as a land- 
mark in the history of library progress in that State. Certification 
requirements for county librarians in Ohio include both college and 
library' training and successful library experience. The Wisconsin 
Legislature passed a law in 1921 requiring the certification of libra- 
rians. Since 1919 that State has required all high schools roceiviug 
special State aid to employ teacher-librarians who have general quali- 
fications as high-school teachers and who have in addition special 
library training totaling at least 72 recitation' hours. Candidates 
for county, city, and State teachers’ certificates by examination in 
Wisconsin are also required to show ability in the cataloguing and 
use of school libraries. 

. The library and historical department of Indiana is making an 
effort to have school authorities tecognize tho importance of employ- 
ing as high-school librarians persons who have educational qualifi- 
cations equal to those required of teachers and some library training 
in addition. Tho State department of education in Minnesota says 
i that tho training of librarians in that State has not kept pace with 
the growing demands for moro and bettor library service. To moot 
this condition it recommends a full library course in the University 
of Minnesota, courses for teachcr-librnrians in all institutions train- 
ing teachers (private as well as public), and library institutes. The 
held librarian in South Dakota says that the high-school libraries in ~ 
that State are poorly administered and are not being properly built 
up, because it is quite generally considered that anyone can admin- 
ister a high-school library. Because of this condition the opinion ia 
expressed that no groat progross can be^made until all accredited 
high schools in South Dakota are required to employ part-time libra- 
nans with some degree of training and spend a definite amount of 
dgoney annually for books. 
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Library service for rural schools is provided in two ways: (1) Bv 
collections of library books in individual schools; and (2) by-use of 
public libraries. In most of the States the fonper plan is more 
prevalent. In a few States, among which are California, Connecti- 
cut, Indiana, Massachusetts, and New Jersey, State educational 
and library' agencies discourage the building up of permanent collec- 
tions of books in small rural schools because of the belief ttat existing 
public libraries or county library systems give teachers a® children 
in rural communities access to larger collections of wml -selected 
books and assure the services of trained librarians. There are more 
county libraries in California than in any other State. 

In Minnesota, Michigan, New York, Oregon, Wisconsin, and a few 
other States in which public funds have been appropriated for school 
, libraries for a considerable number of years, collections of libYary 
books of considerable size are found generally in rural schools. In 
^States in which appropriations of funds for school libraries have not 
been made over a period of years, the size of the collections of library 
books in rural schools usually shows considerable variation. Some 
schools have no books, or so few as to he of little value, while others 
ure adequately supplied as to number of hooks. 

The few studies that have been made of libraries pi rural schools 
show that in the areas studied many schools are insufficiently supplied 
with books (some have»none at .all); ^hrary space is inadequate; 
money for libraries is frequently earned by schools by means of public 
entertainments; of the books in the libraries most may be classed as 
fiction and are not well selected as to kind and difficulty ; antHhere is 
a lack of newspapers and current periodicals. 

Summary of State direction of rural school library service . — In 43 
States either State educational or State librury extension agencies, or 
both, are directing library service for schools attended by children 
living in rural communities. 

State library extension agencies are affiliated with departments of 
education in 16 States, and in 4 States, departments of education 
have on their staffs members who give all or a considerable part of 
their time to the work of rural school libraries. In the remaining 
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28 States, departments of education perform certain minor library 
services for rural schools and cooperate with the various agencies 
engaged in building up better libraries for such schools. 

ihere are 4 States in which State library agencies with extension 
ns one function either employ school-library specialists or have certain 
supervisory powers over libraries in rural schools, in addition to the 
circulation of traveling libraries. In 22 other States such agencies 
lend books to rural schools and perform some other services. Six 
States have no library extension agencies in operation at the present 
time, 

I he three States, exclusive of States like California, Minnesota, 
nml New 'iork, where State library agencies function as divisions of 
departments of education, in which both State educational and 
library extension agencies are directing to any considerable extent 
iibrary service for rural schools, are Louisiana, North Carolina, and 
Wisconsin. 

State school library supervisors are reported in nincr States as 
follows: Louisiana* Indiana, Michigan, Minnesota, New York, North 
Carolina (after July 1, 1930), Pennsylvania, 1 Tennessee, and Wis- 
consin. A sjdute county organizer in the California State Library 
performs a similar service for county libraries in that State. 

The principal ways by which State educational and library agencios 
ire directing library service for rural schools in the 43 States are: 
By the performance of certain duties relating to the spending of State 
school library funds (county funds in Oregon) ; preparation or approval 
of school Iinrary book lists; coordination of school and public library 
resources through school use of existing public libraries and the 
establishment of county libraries; circulation of traveling libraries, 
material for special school projocts, and visual aids such as pictures, 
motion-picture films, and slides; promotion of reading courses for 
children; providing in-service training for librarians and teachers 
through courses of instruction, conferences, public addrosses, circulars 
of information, and field visits, and bringing about legislation requiring 
the certification of librarians. 

The work connected with the expenditure of State school library 
funds is ono of the principal duties reported by library officials in 
Slate departments of education in Alabama, Connecticut, Minnesota, 
New York, North Carolina, Tennessee, Virginia, and Wisconsin, and 
of the New Jersey Public Library Commission. The Oregon State 
Library spends county school library funds. 

Either State educational or library boards or the State’s chief 
school officers are required by law to prepare or approve list* of books 
suitable fot rural school libraries in 20 States. ’ In most of the remain- 
St ates, departments of education, State library commissions, or 

1 Position temporarily vacant. ^ 
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State libraries (sometimes both of the latter) issue lists of bopta 
from which they recommend that rural school library books 4>e 
chosen. An examination of the book lists from 36 States shows that 
they vary from 2-pago mimeographed circulars giving only authore 
and titles of books to volumes of several hundred pages giving not 
only titles and authors of the books listed but also prices, publishers, 
evaluations, and annotations; and containing, in addition to lists of 
books, tables of contents, indexes, synopses of library laws, and sug- 
gestions on the care and use of libraries. The lisWPissued by a few 
State educational and library agencies are used as bases of selection 
in some of the leading catalogues of children’s books. 


In the New England States the jural schools make considerable 
use of public libraries; and in California, under the leadership of 
the former State library, county library service has been extended 
to 46 of the 58 counties of the State. Some other States reporting 
the* use of county libraries by rural schools are Alabama, Indiana, 
Ohio, Oregon, Maryland, Minnesota, New Jersey, Tennessee, Texas, 
and Wyoming. ' 

Circulation of traveling libraries among rural schools is the oldest 
form of book extension service. It is carried on at the present time 
by all of the State library extension agencies, except those in Cali- 
fornia, Indiana , 3 Louisiana, Massachusetts, Mississippi, and Utah. 
From the information available it seems that the schools make more 
use of traveling libraries than all other borrowers, and that of the 
libraries circulated among schools the largest number go to rural 
schools. A large amount of material, including books, magazines, 
and newspaper clippings, is loaned by State library extension agencies 
to schools, particularly high schools located in small towns and rural 
areas. In a number of States but little effort is being put forth to 
inform rural toachers of the service of traveling libraries, for the 
reason that the demand for books exceeds the supply. 

Under the leadership of a number of State departments of education, 
the promotion of pupils’ reading courses is stimulating reading among 
rural school children. Pupils reading a prescribed number of boo)^ 
are usually awarded certificates or diplomas. Sometimes school 
credit in English is given in addition. Considerable interest is 
„ manifest in this activity by State departments of education in 
Alabama, Connecticut, Louisiana, Massachusetts, New York, North 
Dakota, Vermont, West Virginia, and Washington. In Colorado, 
Illinois, Wisconsin, and a number of other States, pupils’ reading 
courses are sponsored wholly or partly by State teachers’ associations. 

Among the States in which educational and library agencies are 
cooperating with higher institutions of learning in offering course* of 
instruction for librarians and teachers in small towns and teacher- 


1 To ft limited extent. 
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fibrarians of rural schools located in places that are without libraries 
are Alabama, California,* Indian*, Iowa, Maryland, New Jersey, 

New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Vermont, and Wisconsin. States 
in which State library officials report public addresses at institutes 
and other gatherings of teachers are Massachusetts, Minnesota 
New Jersey, Ohio, Utah, Virginia, and Wisconsin. 

State school library supervisors in Indiana, Michigan, Minnesota, 

New' i ork , North Carolina, and Wisconsin assist teacher-librarians 
in small high schools in the organization and classification of their 
libraries, There are more demands for this kind of service than can 
be supplied. The State school librarians of Wisconsin visit rural 
schools for the purpose of giving teachers assistal^ce in the classifi- 
cation of their libraries and consult with county superintendents 
regarding the best means of making the libraries in the rural schools 
more effective. Departments of education and State library exten- 
sion agencies in a number of States publish brief circulars of informa- 
tion intended to help teachers in the organization, management, 
care, and use of school libraries. The most extensive publications of 
this nature are issued by the library division of the State department 
of education of Wisconsin and are used as textbooks in teacher- ’ • 
training institutions in that State. 

State certification of librarians, teacher-librarians, and countjrlibra- 
nans is required in only a few States, among them being California, 

New* ^ ork, and Wisconsin. In Wisconsin candidates for State, city 
and county teachers’ certificates are required to show ability in the 
cataloguing and use of school libraries. 

Condusion 


The following general conclusions are drawn as a result oflhe 
sturdy : 

. 1. There is need for a segregation of library statistics applying to 
rural schools, particularly those of the 1-teacher and 2-teacher types 
[/m the part of State departments of education, State library com- 
missions, and other agencies collecting school-library statistic#. 

2. There is a lack of research studies dealing wi^h tL subject of 
libraries for rural schools for the various States. In mbat-Statw 
definite iirtornratioh is needed regarding the types' of library books 
juailable for children in rural schools /nd the extent to which such 
books^nrused in the schools. / 

3. £Fhe advice of the director of library extension of the University 
of the State of New York in proposing that the first thing to be done 
m improving school-hbraiy conditions in New York is to make a 
thorough survey of the entire library situation of the State,* can be 
applied equally, well to most States. 
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4. A 1 concentration of authority over the direction of library service 
for rural schools in eithor the State’s chief educational or library 
agency should avoid duplication of effort. 

5. The fact' that 12 of the 16 States in which library extension 
agencies are affiliated more or less closely with departments of educa- 
tion havo brought about such affiliations since 1911, and that the 
State’s chief school officers are generally members of governing 
boards of State-library agencies indicate a possible tendency to 
recognize school-library activities as educational in nature and to 
favor giving departments of education either all or partial direction 
of such activities. 

6. County libraries in California have successfully demonstrated 
the effectiveness of the county library system in placing large numbers 
of books and the sorvices of trained librarians at the disposal of rural 
schools. 

7. Library service for rural schools is promoted by the assurance i 
of financial support from public funds for school libraries, familiarity 
on the part of teachers with children’s books, provision for school- 
library supervision, and tho coordination of school and public-library 
resources: 
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